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Egyptian Pictures 


Which Should Have a Place in Your Library 











THE 
CELEBRATED ZODIAC 
OF DENDERAH 


THE 
GREAT TEMPLE 
OF HATHOR 


(AT DENDERAH) 








The Zodiac is 19 x 25 inches, 
Price, 50c. 


The Temple is 25 x 44 inches, 
Price, $1.25 


Sent postpaid in a mailing tube 





The plate on the right 
shows one of the beautiful 
columns of the Denderah 
Temple with its magnificent 
sculptures of hieroglyphics 
and symbolical figures. The 
picture of the Zodiac is even 
more striking. 

These remarkable engrav- 
ings are reproduced from a 
rare collection of books of 
immense size, printed more 
than 100 years ago. They 
are two of the finest exam- 
ples of the incomparable 
architecture of Ancient 
Egypt. 





These two pictures may be had at 
the special price of $1.00 if a subscrip- 
tion to “The Word” or an order for 
the single volumes is sent at the same 
time. If you order a set of the seven- 
teen volumes, the pictures will be 
given to you free of charge. 
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PROPHESY. 
Ghosts That Never Were Men. 


NOTHER magical feat done with the aid of nature 
ghosts is prophesy of future events. In ancient 
days those who could not get the information at all 
times nor get it directly, were aided if they could 

come under the favorable environment furnished at certain 
times and places by some physical object, through which 
nature ghosts will communicate. Those who desired to 
reach nature ghosts and so obtain information as to future 
events, sought out such magical places where elemental in- 
fluences prevailed and made the giving of information and 
the receiving of it possible. Magic environment was found 
at holy stones, magnetic stones and boulders, as in the stone 
circles at Avery and at Stonehenge. Other places which 
were magical were groves of certain trees, among them 
oaks, elders, laurels, yews. There were magic springs and 
pools in the woods, subterranean streams, or fissures and 
caves through which airs came out from the interior of 
the earth, or a rocky recess from which the fire appeared 
without human intervention. If the conditions as furnished 
by nature were not sufficient, the ghosts would direct their 
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worshippers to procure the erection of temples, statues, al- 
tars, where the followers could propitiate the influences and 
where the ghosts could advise and give information and in- 
struction. The information was usually given in the form 
of oracles. 

Oracles. 


Priests and priestesses had often to learn a language 
or code to receive and interpret an oracle. The communica- 
tion may have been made under the form of signs or sounds, 
which, however meaningless to the multitude, were definite 
and instructive enough to the initiated. Sometimes the 
mantic information was given to a priest or priestess un- 
conscious in frenzy, whose utterances were received by other 
priests or interpreted by the inquirer. The priests wanted 
certain information for themselves, while the multitude 
wanted information concerning human interests, such as the 
results of voyages, of enterprises, of encounters, of love af- 
fairs, or of battles. Many times the foretellings of the fu- 
ture were direct and unequivocal; at other times they 
seemed ambiguous. The ghosts did not desire to elude the 
questioners in the prophesies which they made. But the 
ghosts could only tell what had already been decided in the 
past by destiny, that is, by the motive, thought, and actions 
of those who were to participate in the events, or those who 
gave consent to the events, but which decision was not yet 
known through an occurrence in the physical world. As to 
matters which had not yet reached a final decision, the 
ghosts could only foretell as far as the decision had been 
reached, and the prophesy was cleverly worded, so that it 
could be given several interpretations. The different inter- 
pretations would allow for any one of the several decisions 
which were possible, but had not yet been made definitely. 


Often there was a moral instruction embodied in the 
mantic wisdom. The nature gods did not possess the wis- 
dom, but gave it under the guidance of Intelligences, which 
used the ghosts as channels for imparting moral rules to 
men. 


The oracles remained genuine as long as the priests re- 
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mained true to their vows and followed the instructions of 
the gods, and as long as the people held allegiance to the 
gods. The gods did not always pay attention to all of the 
requests for answers, and so the priests substituted the re- 
sults of their own speculations as answers by the gods. 
Gradually the connections between the priests and the 
ghosts were severed. The ghosts no longer communicated; 
but the priests kept up the oracular institutions. 


Although the mantic words were usually given to the 
priests or priestesses by signs, symbols, or sounds, a nature 
ghost sometimes assumed his other, human, form and, ap- 
pearing in person, communicated directly. Often a temple 
was erected at a place where the gods appeared in person, 
and the influence of such an institution lasted far into the 
decadence. 

Fortune-telling and Nature Ghosts. 


Fortune-telling has, through credulity added to the sel- 
fishness of the people, become a source of income for many 
frauds and charlatans, and the policemen now try to protect 
dupes from themselves by arresting fortune-tellers. Never- 
theless, some parts of the future can often be revealed. Cer- 
tain persons are so constituted psychically that the ghosts 
of the elements will be attracted to them, when their at- 
tention is focussed on some object, with the desire of fore- 
telling from that object future conditions. So fortunes are 
told trom cards, tea-leaves in a cup, or coffee-grounds. 
Neither the fortune-teller, nor the inquirer, nor the person 
whose future is read, nor the tea-leaves or cards, are the re- 
vealers of the future, but nature ghosts which are attracted 
reveal sometimes what is to come, in so far as the one 
through whom it is done, will not interfere with the inter- 
pretation, but lets his mind be simply responsive. The psy- 
chic nature of the inquirer is connected with the ghosts 
through the fortune-teller, and the ghosts communicate 
what portends the inquirer through the media of coffee- 
grounds, tea-leaves, cards, talismans, or any other object on 
which the attention is focussed. 


In the case of tea-leaves or coffee-grounds, the little 
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parts in the bottom of the cup are pictured by the mind as 
signifying a man or woman, and the reader of the cup con- 
nects that with the person inquired about or with some event 
concerning him. Then the ghosts, reading from the astral 
screens something of what has there been projected by the 
persons concerned, suggest the thoughts or words to the 
mind of the reader of the cup. No guessing is needed on the 
part of the reader; all that is required is a negative attitude 
and a readiness to transmit the impressions received. It 
is not that the tea-leaves or coffee-grounds have any magical 
properties in them; any number of loose particles, like sand 
or rice, would do about as well. But the dark color, the 
white porcelain, the curve of the concave bowl, working like 
a magic mirror, assist in reflecting through the eye to the 
mind, the sights suggested in the cup. The atmosphere for 
transmission is made by the eagerness of the inquirer and 
the response of the reader and the presence of the ghosts, 
which is due to the receptivity of the medium reading for- 
tune from the coffee-grounds. The ghosts share in the sen- 
sations produced by the reading and are so paid for their 
services. 
Nature Ghosts Behind the Cards. 


The case of fortune-telling by cards is different. There 
are definite figures on the cards, and, according to the sys- 
tem of the fortune-telling, the cards with their figures group 
themselves, through shuffling and cutting, under the sug- 
gestion of the ghosts, until they present the aspects needed 
to convey the thoughts, which are conveyed through the 
cards to the mind of the card-reader. The part the ghosts 
take, if the fortune-telling is ghostly and genuine, is the 
grouping the cards through the hands of the fortune-teller, 
and the suggestion to interpret the combinations. Here, 
as in the case of the foretelling from coffee-grounds, there 
is the same enjoyment of sensation by the ghosts, in ex- 
change for their assistance. The surest prophesies are made 
when the reader guesses not at all, nor adds to what is sug- 
gested, nor withholds any impressions received, but simply 
lets flow the impressions as they come to her. 
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Playing cards are the present form of an ancient system 
of vaticination. The pictures and symbols came from per- 
sons who knew the mystery of form and the magic effect 
of form in attracting elementals. The modern pictures and 
numbers retain to a large degree the powers used to fas- 
cinate elementals, though the direct purpose of playing- 
cards would hardly lead to that supposition. So elementals 
are attracted to playing-cards when handled in a mere game. 
The amusement, the idleness, the sensations in gambling 
and cheating at cards, are feasts for humans as well as for 
elementals, and the humans pay the piper for both. The 
elementals lead to the playing at cards, and keep the players 
at it. 

The Tarot Cards Attract Nature Ghosts. 


The set of cards which preserves more of its magic 
power than do those used for playing is the Tarot. There 
are different sets of Tarot cards; the Italian is said to be 
the most occult because of its symbolism. Such a pack con- 
sists of seventy-eight cards, made up of four suits of four- 
teen cards each, in all fifty-six, and twenty-two trump cards. 
The four suits are sceptres (diamonds), cups (hearts), 
swords (spades), and money (clubs). The twenty-two 
trumps, corresponding to the twenty-two letters of the He- 
brew alphabet, are at once seen to be symbols, among them 
the Magician, the High Priestess, Justice, the Hermit, the 
Seven-spoked Wheel of Destiny, the Hanged Man, Death, 
Temperance, the Devil, the Tower struck by Lightning, the 
Last Judgment, the Foolish Man, the Universe. 


There is power in the Tarot cards, under whatever 
modifications they are shown. Many of the people who 
tell fortune from the Tarot cards, and try to make a mystery 
of them, and do not understand the mysteries of which these 
cards are symbols, prejudice others against the study of the 
Tarot. The symbols on the cards show the panorama of life. 
The reason why the Tarot cards are so fascinating to those 
who are interested in the study and practice of occultism is 
that the lines of the figures on the cards are drawn in such 
geometrical proportion that they attract and hold elementals. 
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The configurations of the lines are magical seals. These seals 
command the presence of elementals, which reveal the fu- 
ture to that degree in which the reader of the cards is able 
to transmit the communication. Rarely are the cards used 
for other purposes than the common foretelling of love af- 
fairs, money matters, journeys, the outcome of a sickness. 
These are low subjects and feed selfish interests. The cards 
were intended to reveal the inner phases of life and to show 
to the inquirer the means by which he could overcome his 
baser nature and develop and grow into his higher nature. 


Magic Mirrors. 


A way of seeing into the future and into the past, and 
so obtaining information of the destiny of persons, is by 
looking intently into magic mirrors. There are various 
kinds of these. Magic mirrors may be flat, concave, convex, 
orasphere. The material may be a pool of water, a pool of 
ink, the polished surface of gold, silver, copper, steel, or glass, 
backed by a black substance or by quick silver or by gold; 
but the best magic mirror is generally a ball of rock-crystal, 
though some persons succeed best with mirrors having flat 
surfaces. Among geometrical symbols a crystal globe is the 
most perfect symbol of the mind. A crystal sphere is like 
the mind when freed of all impurities, at perfect rest, in 
harmony with itself, and capable of reflecting in itself 
equally all surrounding objects, and without suffering con- 
taminations. As the crystal reflects surrounding objects, so 
will it reflect the thought or the desire held in the mind of 
the seer while the eyes gaze fixedly into it. What that 
thought is will determine the elemental presences which are 
by thought attracted around the crystal. The human mind, 
looking at its own symbol, creates the atmosphere into which 
the elementals are attracted. These elementals produce the 
pictures seen in the crystal and in the room itself. The pic- 
tures will take on the movement, forms, and color of life, 
and reproduce past actions of persons, as well as their pres- 
ent condition if they are distant, and also show the scenes in 
which they will take part in the future. One who is not 
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positive and cannot command the magic mirror to reveal, 
without becoming himself passive and unconscious, always 
runs the danger of becoming a medium and subject to the 
control of elementals and even of the desire ghosts of the 


dead (THE WORD, October-November, 1914). 


Magic mirrors have been made to reproduce to the seer 
a certain scene. In such cases the mirror is magnetized by 
its maker to that scene which was recorded in the astral 
world. In fact, all magic mirrors do reflect scenes from the 
astral world, except where the pictures shown are produced 
directly by elementals. If the seer is in touch with the mir- 
ror, and is able to formulate the question and hold the 
thought in mind, then he may inquire about and have re- 
vealed to him any scene in the past history of the earth, no 
matter how far distant it may be in time. Geological 
changes, and transformations of the fauna and flora and 
changes in the human races may be thus inquired into and 
true information may be so obtained. Though many scenes 
from the past are sometimes flashed before the seer, he may 
not always be able to hold the scenes nor interpret their 
import. 


To be continued. 
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HELEN PETROVNA BLAVATSKY. 
A REMINISCENCE. 


ADAME BLAVATSKY’S appearance in New York 

City synchronized with the spiritualistic move- 

ment that swept like a great wave over the entire 

country after the Civil War. And her introduc- 

tion to the American public, or that portion of it that read 

the daily papers, was made in an article written by Colonel 

Olcott, from the Vermont home of the noted spiritistic me- 

diums, the Eddy Brothers, and published in the New York 
“Graphic.” 


The article was a most readable one, and interested all 
who saw it. Colonel Olcott was, at that time, an enthusi- 
astic convert to spiritualism, and he thought he had found in 
Madame Blavatsky the most remarkable psychic in the 
world. But he was soon better informed and owed to her 
his education in occultism. She showed him the difference 
between things spiritual and spiritism, though some call it 
spiritualism, and he, quick to realize the importance of her 
teaching, became an earnest student, and thenceforth left 
materializing mediums and their performances for other 
pens to herald. He returned to New York with Madame 
Blavatsky and thereafter identified himself with her work. 


This was in the early Autumn of 1874, and Madame 
Blavatsky was, at that time, living in the home of Dr. and 
Mrs. I. G. Atwood, at the corner of Irving Place and Fif- 
teenth Street. The Atwoods occupied a commodious house, 
and let out portions of it, and Madame Blavatsky had rooms 
there for a long time. She could not have been in any place 
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so favorable for meeting the prominent spiritists, and their 
parlors were the scene of frequent gatherings of interesting 
people of this faith. Dr. Atwood was a magnetic healer, and 
had a successful practice. He was an intelligent, kindly 
man, and was well liked by a large circle of people. 


Irving Place and its vicinity was a quiet residential sec- 
tion of the “Seventies, and in that locality dwelt many of the 
old families of New York. One of the neighbors of the At- 
woods was Ex-Judge Edmunds, a legal light of prominence, 
in whose hospitable home were often held private seances. 
Many investigated the new cult under his guidance, and 
people generally sought his acquaintance because of his 
standing as a man of integrity, and great learning. 


The “Banner of Light” was the organ of the spiritists, 
and Andrew Jackson Davis, the author of many popular 
books on the subject, was much in the public eye. Foster, 
the most satisfactory of all the materializing mediums, was 
constantly producing his slate-writings and mystifying the 
curious with his ability to produce names of loved ones on his 
arm in letters of blood. Cora Hatch Daniels was a favorite 
inspirational speaker. Emma Hardinge Britton, Dr. James 
M. Peebles, and many others lectured to large audiences on 
spiritualism. 


It was the golden era of the cult, and the mediums had 
a vogue that was at its zenith then. In all ranks of society 
were to be found believers in the return of the dead, and the 
subject was one of common discussion at afternoon recep- 
tions and in clubs and restaurants. At the regular weekly 
receptions of the Cary sisters (Alice and Phoebe) in their 
attractive home in East Twenty-fourth Street near Fourth 
Avenue, it was a subject discussed by men and women of 
the literary and journalistic class. Mr. Beecher was said to 
be a believer; his sister, Mrs. Hooker, was an avowed cham- 
pion of the faith, while Harriet Beecher Stowe was claimed 
by the spiritists as a medium. Mrs. Stowe, it will be re- 
called, declared in print that an influence over which she 
had no control wrote “Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” she being merely 
a scribe. Robert Dale Owen was also a notable spiritist of 
that day whose influence was widely felt. 
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Madame Blavatsky made the acquaintance of many 
spiritualists and ticir sympathizers, and she familiarized 
herself with every variety of manifestation produced at 
public and private meetings. And, when the opportunity 
came, she was prepared to discuss the subject with those 
who sought light regarding it. 


As great a service as any she ever performed was her 
work of helping people to know practical facts about the 
astral plane, and in giving warnings against the dangers of 
familiarity with “shells” or disembodied entities that were 
said to control public mediums. People were convinced by 
her teachings, and it was the opinion of her acquaintances 
that her influence had a widespread recognition. She cer- 
tainly prevented many from falling into error in their search 
for true knowledge. And, her activity as an opponent of 
spiritism was an undoubted factor in creating the hostility 
she met with in introducing Theosophy. But it is true also, 
that she made a host of friends among the leading spiritists 
of New York, and retained them, interesting many of them, 
subsequently, in her teachings. 


Much flotsam and jetsam of gossip and of a form of 
slander centered about the name of Madame Blavatsky in the 
"Seventies in New York. She was said to be a Russian of 
rank who was here serving her country’s interests, and the 
fact that many foreigners attended her social gatherings, led 
to the conclusion that she was engaged in political work. If 
so, she must have gathered her material from the astral 
plane, for she scarcely ever read a newspaper; met people 
only in miscellaneous groups, and had no more knowledge of 
the course of current events in this country than a child. 
For politics she appeared to have not the least inclination, 
and certainly she was not at all informed on public questions. 
In truth, she had no aptitude for it, possessing neither tact 
nor diplomacy, and, in fact, had not a single qualification for 
such a calling. If she was—as was claimed—employed in 
the secret service of her country, then the Russian Govern- 
ment was not ably represented, for her mind and heart were 
enlisted in the service of a Brotherhood, and outside the pale 
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of its interests, she had no concern. As much error was cir- 
culated in connection with her private affairs as with her 
public work: it was reported, on the one hand, that she had 
ample funds supplied to her by the Russian Government, and 
was free to entertain on.a scale of sumptuousness, if she so 
desired; and, on the other hand, it was often reported, and 
is even now generally accepted as a proven fact, that 
Madame Blavatsky came to New York without funds, and 
had to work for her daily bread. In order to live, it was be- 
lieved she had to follow the trade of artificial flower-making, 
and was said to have been employed by the Parisian Flower 
Company on East Fourteenth Street. It was a very easy 
and simple matter to learn from the amiable men who owned 
that company—the Rothchild Brothers—the truth or falsity 
of this report, and this was done. The inquiry elicited a po- 
lite denial of the report; no such person was ever in their 
employ, they said. 

When a tavorable opportunity presented itself one day, 
Madame Blavatsky was asked about the stories told of her 
poverty. To the direct question put to her: “Did you ever 
work at the Parisian Flower Company’s establishment in 
Fourteenth Street as an artificial flower-maker?” she made 
answer that she too had heard the story many times; and 
she would say no more. It was not her habit to deny or con- 
firm any gossip repeated to her concerning herself. 


The death of Mr. William M. Ivins, the noted New 
York lawyer, not long ago, recalled the fact that he was the 
legal adviser for Madame Blavatsky in a suit brought by 
her to recover money loaned on a real estate mortgage. It 
was through this acquaintance with Mr. Ivins that Madame 
Blavatsky met so many of the younger set of New York 
lawyers, and it was while staying at a hotel on Long Island, 
waiting for her case to be reached on the court calendar, 
that she established her reputation with them, and with 
others, as a highly educated and brilliant woman, and one 
who had a vast deal of knowledge regarding the religious 
teachings of the East. 


A transcript of the case, tried before Judge Calvin E. 
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Pratt and a jury, has been obtained from the records of the 
Supreme Court, by the County Clerk of Suffolk County, 
N. Y., and is now in the possession of the Editor of “The 
Word.” It is of value as corroborative evidence in disprov- 
ing the story of the poverty of Madame Biavatsky, and as 
such may be useful to the future historian of the Theoso- 
phical Movement. It is hardly conceivable that the Order 
of Adepts would consent to utilize the services of a mes- 
senger whose welfare was not provided for, nor need it be 
believed for a moment that such was the case. 


Mr. Ivins, who was the junior member of the law firm 
of Crook, Bergen, and Ivins, personally represented Madame 
Blavatsky’s interest in this instance, and he managed busi- 
ness affairs for her in other instances. She was not a care- 
ful investor, and not infrequently she made mistakes in 
matters of business, but her investments were carefully 
safeguarded after she had entrusted them to the care of 
this firm. 


By the successful issue of this suit, which was tried at 
Huntington, Madame Blavatsky came into possession of 
real estate situated near that village. It is of passing in- 
terest to note that the witnesses on both sides in this suit 
were French people, as it is another link of evidence that 
establishes the truth of her statement that she came to this 
country from Paris, and in company with a family of French 
people, with which she resided for some time after her ar- 
rival. Though she knew English and spoke it easily, she said 
she could not converse in it, and her social circle was com- 
posed, for the most part, of French people. Madame Bla- 
vatsky remained for a week at Huntington, and in that time 
she came to know her counsel well; the two became fast 
friends, and Mr. Ivins, throughout his life, highly valued 
her friendship. He was one of the numerous young men 
who were present at her Sunday evening receptions, and, 
when she proposed the organization of the Theosophical So- 
ciety, he became an active member. 


William QO. Judge was one of his friends who owed his 
introduction to Madame Blavatskv to him, and James Rob- 
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inson was another brilliant young Irish lawyer, who was as 
eager to study occultism as was Mr. Judge, and who did 
study and serve with enthusiasm and unflagging zeal. The 
first copy of “Isis Unveiled” that came from the press, young 
Robinson secured, and he took it to a newspaper office 
where he had a friend, and asked for an advance notice. 
This was accorded him with the provision that he write the 
notice, which he did, and he had the satisfaction of taking 
to Madame Blavatsky the first recognition of her book 
printed in a daily paper. Had his life been prolonged, The- 
osophy would have had an able exponent, for of all the 
group of young New York lawyers of that day, James Rob- 
inson was the most cultured. His family had wealth and 
influence, and he had enjoyed every advantage, and was a 
noble specimen of an Irish-American lawyer. His sudden 
death occurred at the end of the first year of his acquaintance 
with Madame Blavatsky, and it was a distinct loss to the 
work and to the workers. 


In the year 1912, Mr. Ivins was the only surviving mem- 
ber of the circle of young lawyers who identified themselves 
with the Theosophical Society at its organization. None 
of them, perhaps, really understood the plan or scope of the 
work, but all of them were admirers of the woman who was 
at the head of the movement, and they were glad to be 
identified with her in it. 


Mr. Ivins, in a conversation in this year (1912) reaffirmed 
his admiration for “that wonderful woman,” and said she 
had, all in all, the most brilliant attainments of any woman 
he had ever met. He deplored her decision to devote her life 
to building up a society, and thought that had she given her 
time exclusively to pen work, she would have won renown 
and lived a much more tranquil life. He conceded that she 
possessed psychic gifts of great power, but thought she 
should have used her talents in the service of general liter- 
ature and not gone off to India to teach religion. But he 
liked her; thought her a true comrade, and did not accept 
as believable any of the charges brought against her integ- 
rity as a doer of psychic miracles. He had seen her perform 
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too many phenomena to question her supreme gift in that 
line. His only criticism was of her good judgment in under- 
taking the thankless task of convincing people of other 
planes of existence. One plane, and that this material one, 
was as much as could be grasped by people, and not many 
understood even material existence. When asked if Ma- 
dame Blavatsky could be considered in any sense a business 
woman, he laughingly replied that she had not the least apti- 
tude for business affairs, and could not be induced to con- 
centrate her attention on the details of her own affairs. He 
said she was a generous woman, kindly in her attitude, and 
had a disposition to give to every one who appealed to her 
for aid, and had not the slightest idea of the value of money. 
He had heard of her being charged with doing the work of 
political spy, and laughed in derision; said she had not a sin- 
gle qualification for such an occupation, and no one would 
want her services in such a capacity. And he concurred in 
the remark of his visitor, that he did not believe she was 
ever in a state of pecuniary distress while in America; on 
the contrary, she seemed to have a sufficiency of means. 
x * * * x * 

Madame Blavatsky’s mode of living was most inexpen- 
sive. Her wants were simple, her style plain and unpreten- 
tious. To be permitted to think, to write, to have recreation 
in conversations, and to teach her doctrine of Theosophy, 
seemed to be the acme of her ambition. She did not need to 
be with people continuously, for much of her time was spent 
in what she styled her “meditations,” and her occupation 
was in trying to carry out the instructions of the Masters, 
whose approval she seemed most eager to possess. 


Knowing as I did of the friendship existing between her- 
self and Mr. Charles Sotheran, one of the ablest newspaper 
writers ever in New York, a man of broad culture and a 
rarely noble character, I have sometimes wondered that her 
biographers have not manifested more interest in the man 
and his services to her. Mr. Sotheran was a member of the 
Rosicrucian Society, a mason of exalted rank, and a writer 
versed in the history of all oriental systems of religious 
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thought. He was the originator of the word “Theosophy,” 
as the name for the new society, and he it was who intro- 
duced to Madame Blavatsky the scholarly men whose names 
are mentioned in connection with “Isis Unveiled.” He was 
the most influential champion Madame Blavatsky possessed 
while living in New York, and he was an ideal friend—roy- 
ally true and unvarying helpful. He was eager that she 
should be identified with the circle of literary people about 
her, for he felt a real admiration for her great mental abil- 
ity, and desired that others should appreciate her. A spirit 
of self-depreciation that decreased her influence, he had 
noted, and this he tried to help her overcome. It was a de- 
fect in her character, this tendency to underrate her ability, 
and he urged her to combat it. He had little success in this 
effort, for she cared not at all for her accomplishments and 
only sought recognition in her occult work. 


It was often asserted—on what basis of proof I never 
knew—that Mr. Sotheran was acquainted with one, at 
least, of the Brotherhood of Adepts, and was, in some way, 
identified with their broad aims for the betterment of the 
race. And it was generally understood that he had met 
Madame Blavatsky abroad, and knew of the task she was 
undertaking in this country. He, at least, held an exalted 
view of her genius, and urged her to write, and deprecated 
her interest in religious “fads” as he characterized spirit- 
ism. He opposed public seances in an uncompromisingly 
bitter way. So strong was his hostility to the subject, that 
he would never engage in conversation on it, or kindred 
themes. Nor did he ever concur in the claim that Madame 
Blavatsky’s position required that she should investigate the 
matter thoroughly. 


His attitude was that she was a genuine occultist, with 
remarkable powers of mind, and had been trained to use 
them. And he often asserted that occultism was a noble 
study, and one about which the West did not know anything 
whatever. 


The services of this man to the Theosophical Society 
in its beginnings have never been justly recognized. He was 
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a helper, without whom the work of society organization, 
of research work in connection with “Isis Unveiled,” of se- 
curing a publisher for this work, and then of having it prop- 
erly placed before the public, would not have been half so 
efficiently performed. 


Mr. Sotheran knew New York, and had a position among 
men that was unique. His life was singularly free of en- 
tanglements; he was most fortunately situated to enjoy his 
advantages as a man of great ability and attainments, of 
ample financial resources, a bachelor, and one of a group of 
New Yorkers who lent character and dignity and prestige 
to the best circle of society. 


He was an admitted occultist, but was opposed to the 
prominence given occult phenomena on that ground that it 
could but add to the burdens imposed by the ignorant upon 
those who demonstrated laws they could not master. And 
he deplored the tendency of many about Madame Blavatsky 
to have her become the miracle worker of the age. He spoke 
of her intellectual ability as of far greater value to the new 
Society than any mere psychic power she possessed, and he 
tried to counteract the influence of those who, appreciating 
her less, would have had her waste her time upon phenomena. 
A wise friend he was, and a true prophet, for he counseled 
her to discourage those who expected her to entertain them 
with signs and wonders, and to insist upon the serious study 
of the hidden forces of nature. 


After Madame Blavatsky had moved from Dr. Atwood’s 
house in Irving Place, desiring larger quarters, she took an 
apartment in Thirty-fourth Street, but later changed her 
residence to an apartment at 302 West Forty-seventh Street, 
where she remained until she left New York in 1878. In 
this house lived Colonel Olcott’s brother-in-law, Mr. Mit- 
chell, his wife, and their children. Here Madame Blavatsky 
had as near an approach to a home as she ever knew after she 
became famous as the creator of the Theosophical Society. 
She was not inclined to be domestic in her tastes, but she 
was a woman who required an independent home, and the 
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one thing needful to her peace of mind was pen, ink, and 
paper. 

Her power of detachment was little short of marvel- 
ous. She could so completely immerse herself in what she 
was doing that she would lose all sense of locality, of time, 
and responsibility. When some psychic picture presented 
itself before her, she was absorbed in it to the exclusion of 
everything else. This gift was of priceless value to her, for 
its possession made her immune to the petty distractions 
and inconsequential things that divert the majority of people 
from noble ideals to commonplace states of mind. 


Mrs. Mitchell and her children were blessings to 
Madame Blavatsky, and greatly she enjoyed their compan- 
ionship. This family lived in the apartment immediately 
over Madame Blavatsky’s, and Mrs. Mitchell was a fre- 
quent attendant at the evening gatherings of Madame Bla- 
vatsky, where interesting people were to be met. 


A pleasant incident, showing the real nature of Madame 
Blavatsky, is told in this connection. When she left India 
for Europe in 1884, she carried with her an Indian shawl 
which she intended for Mrs. Mitchell, and in sending her 
gift to America by an acquaintance, she said she had bought 
it for love of this good woman who had been so kind to her 
while they lived under the same roof in New York. And 
Mrs. Mitchell, on her part, proved her affection for Madame 
Blavatsky in ways that were helpful to the work that the 
latter was performing for the Theosophical cause and always 
remained her steadfast friend. 


In some newspaper articles of the day Madame Bla- 
vatsky was called a medium, and statements were published, 
after she had gone to India, to the effect that seances were 
repeatedly held in her apartment in New York. Mrs. Mitchell 
was prepared to disprove these statements, and she valiantly 
championed the cause of her absent friend, by asserting 
that she frequented Madame Blavatsky’s apartment, and 
was present at nearly all her evening gatherings, and she 
had never heard the subject of seances discussed. On the 
other hand, she had witnessed phenomena, when alone with 
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Madame Blavatsky, and as well when others were present. 
She felt incompetent to describe what she had witnessed or 
explain how it was performed, but she knew it was a force 
she did not understand at the time and perhaps for that rea- 
son she undervalued; but phenomena she witnessed often, 
and it was widely varied in character. On one occasion she 
said she went to the door of Madame’s kitchen and rapped, 
intending to hand to the maid of all-work a favorite dessert 
she had prepared for her. Madame Blavatsky opened the 
door herself, and urged her visitor to come in, saying the 
maid had gone out for supplies. Mrs. Mitchell pleaded 
haste, for the reason that she was making a dress for her 
little daughter, and she had promised to complete it that 
day. Madame Blavatsky insisted that she come with her 
into her sitting-room, where no sooner had they arrived, than 
she asked her what color and material she was using, and 
how much was required. A laughing reply was given, and 
Madame Blavatsky sat down and stared into vacancy. Mrs. 
Mitchell noted the mental strain she seemed to be making 
and saw how rigid the muscles of her neck and hands had 
grown. She dared not speak to her, and waited in silence 
for her to speak. Ina short time her hostess arose, walked 
across the room to a table where some newspapers were 
lying, and, removing them, took up from the table a pretty 
piece of cashmere of the color Mrs. Mitchell had mentioned, 
and apparently the right quantity; and, it was far richer in 
quality and in beauty than she was making up at the time. 
Handing it to Mrs. Mitchell, Madame Blavatsky abruptly 
requested her to excuse her, and seemed to be excessively 
weary. 


Mrs. Mitchell always admitted the weak part of her 
story, for, she said, the goods might have been on the center 
table all the time; but she believed that with her knowledge 
of some occult force, and her will power, Madame Blavatsky 
caused that piece of dress goods to come into that room from 
somewhere, and she did not know where. Then she would 
supplement one incident with another of equal, if not greater 
interest, and conclude by saying that some time she would 
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write down everything of phenomena she had seen since 
Madame Blavatsky came to live in the house. If she had 
done so, what an addition her experiences would have been 
to the records of psychic phenomena! 
* x x xx x x 
A prediction made by Madame Blavatsky many years 
ago seems nearer to fulfillment now than ever before. In 
speaking of the Theosophical Society and its future, she 
made the remark that its larger growth and more perman- 
ent membership would be in America. The statement was 
surprising in view of the fact that the London Lodge was 
then largest of any single society, and there were more The- 
osophists in Europe at the time than in the United States. 
Jeing reminded of this, she reiterated her prediction, and 
said that time would tell. She said, further, that conditions 
would be greatly changed in England and in India in twenty- 
five years, and the Theosophical Society would be more 
active in the United States after that period. 


Not until the war now devasting Europe occurred, were 
there any indications pointing to such a state of affairs, but 
as all world conditions are changing now, it would not be 
wise to predict what will or will not happen to the Theo- 
sophical movement; or, in fact, to predict at all. 


Another declaration made by Madame Blavatsky many 
years ago has been disproved by events. In a general con- 
versation, one day, she was referred to by one of her guests 
as the head of the Theosophical Society. Her answer was: 
“Tam not the head of the Theosophical Society, nor was it 
ever the intention of the Masters that any woman should 
be its head. You can readily understand that a society, the 
central feature of which is the Masters, could never be under 
the leadership of a woman.” 


Often as I have read over the note book in which her 
words are recorded, I have wondered if Madame Blavatsky 
realized how far away was the event she prophesied from the 
time of the prophecy. The actual control of the Theo- 
sophical Society is not only in the hands of a woman, but of 
two women, each having a following larger than the largest 
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of the organizations controlled by men, and each of whom, 
it is claimed by multitudinous Theosophists, is Head of the 
Real Theosophical Society. 


Those who are perplexed by the contradictions and in- 
consistencies of things apparent, may keep in mind that this 
is the turmoil period of things Theosophical, and while it con- 
tinues, it is only important that faith be maintained in the 
Masters themselves. 

* * * * . x 

In a life so interwoven with serious work, as was Ma- 
dame Blavatsky’s, her sense of humor was a rock of safety. 
The ridiculous appealed to her in daily experiences, and she 
could so completely utilize all the funny aspects presented to 
her that it was as entertaining as a play to see her enjoyment 
of them. 


An occasion that was often recalled with merriment by 
those who had witnessed its by-play, was this: Madame 
Blavatsky was in the drawing-room, prepared to receive 
evening callers, and was sitting surrounded by a circle of 
people, when a card was handed to her. 


“Mr. Aristotle Smith,” she read aloud, and a moment 
or two later Mr. Smith, a little man with a very scared, nerv- 
ous look, appeared hesitatingly in the doorway. As Madame 
Blavatsky rose to receive him, her smothered exclamation, 
“Aristotle; my God,” was made so irresistibly funny by her 
manner of emphasis, that those who heard it had difficulty 
in suppressing laughter. Mr. Smith perhaps never tried to 
account for the confusion and the pre-occupied looks of the 
men and women he saw about her, at the moment he pre- 
sented himself before her. 


There was one occasion when her laughter rang out like 
a child’s, and when her enjoyment was real. It was over a 
combined description given her by Colonel Olcott and myself 
of a well-known colored character in Washington City. In 
an incidental way I had made a reference to the old City mar- 
ket on Pennsylvania Avenue, and the comical airs of a negro 
vender whose powers of mimicry I had never seen equalled. 
Colonel Olcott knew the darky well, and he commenced to 
whistle in a most violent manner, and I to hum the accom- 
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paniment of a familiar old plantation song that was a part 
of his stock in trade. 
“Now I'll pat and whistle, and you show Madame how 


’ 99 


Clem could cut ‘a pigeon wing’. 


Quickly I accepted the Colonel’s challenge, and made 
the circle of the room in a figure familiar to the public 
after the “Cake Walk” performances became so popular. Our 
audience had never seen a negro minstrel show, and the non- 
sense offered for her amusement was as satisfactory as if 
we had given a real entertainment. 

* x x xx * x 

Madame Blavatsky had a caller one day who urged her 
to tell her how she could become a psychic, and said she so 
wished to become one. 


Why not ask me to tell you how you can become a Chin- 
ese Mandarin?” retorted Madame Blavatsky. “How to be- 
come a psychic! Do you think mere wishing will make you 
one?” 


“I do not know,” was the reply, “but I really desire to 
have the faculty.” 


“Desire is not wishing; a wish is only a temporary ex- 
pression of desire, while desire, intense desire, may become, 
or be raised to dynamic power. You should learn the differ- 
ence between the two and realize that by mere wishing you 
will not attain to anything. The open Vision may be ob- 
tained in the present incarnation if the will or desire is pow- 
erful, but, my dear, this thing you wish, this psychic gift, is. 
not a mighty possession: like other possessions it carries its 
own penalties.” 


The visitor answered, “I want to gain spiritual mas- 
tery; what must one do to obtain it?” 


“Do nothing; do nothing. Be.” 


the vehement way in which this was said offended the 
caller, and she soon departed. Madame Blavatsky sighed 


and turned away as the door was closed, and said sadly, 
“One more enemy.” 


With her trained senses she had discerned some lack. 
of purpose, or, perhaps, a temperamental deficiency in the: 
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visitor, and saw the uselessness of continuing the conversa- 
tion. She invariably discovered the leading characteristics 
of every one with whom she came in contact; but was usu- 
ally non-committal regarding her discoveries. 


Her vision seemed to be unerring, even when she delib- 
erately ignored its guidance, and Madame Blavatsky’s in- 
difference to consequences in dealing with those she ad- 
versely sensed was incomprehensible to her associates. 
There seemed to be a quality akin to fatalism in her mental 
make-up, else she could not have made herself negative to 
conditions, where the most positive course of action was de- 
manded. Utterly indifferent, she would appear to be, when 
a strenuous course of action was required, and where it 
seemed impossible to believe that she did not know it. I 
have sometimes thought this mental condition was the re- 
sult of a disturbed condition of her physical self, though 
there is no warrant for such a conclusion, as I never heard 
Madame Blavatsky complain of bodilv ailments, and she was 
extremelv reticent on all subjects relating to herself per- 
sunally. But there seemed to be no other way to account for 
the pecuilariv indifferent moods she manifested at times, 
and ior this reason [ was inclined to attribute them to physi- 
cal causes. 


In this connection i recall a circumstance that fully il- 
lustrates the point | am making. 

Colonel Olcott had made a new acquaintance, and was 
enthusiastic over his discovery of this person, whose co- 
operation he thought it important to secure. He wanted 
Madame Blavatsky to consent to do some exceptional phe- 
nomena for him, and suggested what would be conclusive 
evidence in the cas 

She objected vehemently, saying the man was an in- 
erained materialist, and was not capable of appreciating 
even a direct manifestation from God himself. 


cr 


The Colonel thought differently and he persisted until 
he carried his point, and she consented. 


The phenomena were produced, and the. were mar- 
velous manifestation of will power. The m»::» wis’ s to 
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see a Master himself, and he asked that the demonstration 
might be made to him while he was absent from the city. 
All his conditions were complied with: he saw the astral form 
of the Mahatma; acknowledged the presence, and consid- 
ered ita marvelous affair. But, he saw no more in her power 
than mere sorcery, and promptly labelled her a sorceress. 


It was a surprise io me, who had seen her do phenomena, 
and knew how heavily it taxed her nerves, to observe the 
unconcern with which she treated the affair. Instead of 
showing anger, and becoming indignant over the treatment 
she had received, she took the matter quietly, smoked her 
cigarettes in silence, and, seemingly, felt no resentment. 
Others denounced the man’s rank ingratitude and expressed 
contempt for his unmanly conduct; but, for some reason, 
Madame [Blavatsky passed it by without comment. Yet, 
she would become violently angry at times over trivial in- 
cidents that were hardly worth noticing. 


Knowing how much it depleted her physically to use her 
psychic forces, | understand why so many people who pos- 
sessed and exercised psychic powers for the benefit of the 
public, should resort at times to methods requiring less ex- 
penditure of nervous strength when compelled to give de- 
monstrations. And [ remarked to her, or rather in her hear- 
ing that I could not imagine anything so beset with dangers 
and so irksome as the life of a psychic subject to the de- 
mands of the public, as such. 


“Would you not be willing to do psychic wonders for 
the sake of public applause, and honors, and great wealth, 
such as I possess?” said Madame Blavatsky in most sarcas- 
tacially bitter tones. 


“No, nor for any reason on earth; how can people be 
made to accept and understand occult phenomena unless 
they understand the law under which phenomena is pro- 
duced? No, not for worlds would I be a wonder-worker.” 


“Would you not for the sake of the work of the Mas- 
ters, do it?” 


“Knowing what I do of your life, I would not,” I an- 
swered, with all the firmness I could command. 
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To my complete surprise, she received my statement 
pleasantly, and continued her smoking, while I picked up a 
book, and tried to interest myself in it. A singular thing 
happened to me then, and has happened to me twice since 
then. 


I hope I can convey in words a true and exact idea of 
the sensations I experienced: sensations I believed to be 
purely mental, but unlike any other experience of an occult 
nature I had known previously. I felt a sudden and power- 
ful increase of vitality: an expansion of vision, and a sense 
of glowing hope and courage that was super-normal. There 
was present with me a subtle but benign power, and I seemed 
to feel no fear of its influence, great as it was. I mentally 
said, “Thank you for the service you are doing me.” Na- 
turally, I glanced at Madame Blavatsky as I said this, and 
quickly noted the far-away look: the abstraction from thing's 
temporal, unmistakable on her countenance at times, and 
then I observed that some one else was near us, and she was 
in some sort of communication with that presence, or per- 
sonality. 


Suddenly I lost all interest in my own sensations, and 
became absorbed in a picture that was outlining itself be- 
fore me. I was seeing the Real Individual, who was much 
more than the Russian woman, Helena Petrovna Blavatsky; 
an individual far different from her: a Great Soul I saaw— 
one that was passing this way, by choice, and whose serv- 
ices to her kind were being rendered to the best of her power. 
A meekness and supreme consecration, never recognized be- 
fore, I sensed, and then I had an intense conviction that she 
was really a Great Disciple, whose aim, and ultimate des- 
tination, was Mastership. 

. * * * * * 

Years passed by, and the world knew her no longer as 
a personality. Yet never have I forgotten that wonderful 
experience, or ceased to recall the true vision I had of her 
then. Whether she produced the phenomena I experienced, 
or some other agency, I do not know, but that it was pro- 
duced in her presence, and ‘was the culmination of many ex- 
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periences on higher planes, I had known while with her, is 
a fact. " 


To have had such experiences awakens gratitude, and 
gives one courage to make renewed effort, to help others to 
realize what the glory of life may be when the principles of 
Being are studied and understood aright. While none of 
us can render service equal to hers, all can give in the meas- 
ure we have received. And if few of us have courage to 
wear the martyr’s crown, in the service of humanity, yet all 
can offer comradship to others who are journeying through 
the wilderness of doubt, to the promised land of Conscious- 
ness. 


And each and all of us can be friend to those who are 
declaring the message of the message-bearer of the Masters. 


This we pledge ourselves to do for you, Lanoo, and will 
perform, until we meet again. 
Until we meet again. 




















DUTY. 
By Benoni B. Gattell. 


such s determination will prove itself valm fer the principles of thy 
oo diay Datanel alien, thaee Osan af Maas ails wuionandie o> 
meme, ~ Aea which in thy folly thou wouldst not do.”—The 
HE word-form duty has a significance. Duty is a 
word coined in analogy with words in “ty” from the 
old French “deu,” “due,” which is the equivalent 
of the modern English “due,” meaning owed as a 
debt, or a debt which one is bound to pay, held to pay. The 
Modern French word is le devoir. It is the infinite mood 
devoir, used as substantive. The verb devoir is derived from 
the Latin verb debere, which means to owe. The meaning 
of the word duty is, then, a debt ,which consists in rendering 
a service, doing an act, or refraining from doing something. 
The word-form duty is expressive of the same idea as that 
which is presented in the word-form debt, which form is 
now limited to a money debt. Doing a duty is paying a debt 
contracted. If this be kept in mind, the passage below from 
Edwin Arnold will be appreciated. 


A man’s duty is a debt, the payment of which will be col- 
lected from him, inevitably, and if need be, by the coopera- 
tion against him of all the forces of the cosmos. 


First, his duty is what he, not another, knows. Second, 
the duty is what he knows; not what he guesses, but either 
actually knows or by a proper effort can know. Third, the 
duty is what he knows he himself ought to do, or ought to 
omit, or ought to submit to, the point being here his own 
conviction that it is right for him to do, to omit, or to suffer. 
Lastly, the time feature always relates to the present 
moment. 


In the following, when the duty to do an act is referred 
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to, it includes also the duty not to do and the duty to submit 
and suffer an act to be done or suffer a condition to be. But 
to abbreviate, these aspects are all called simply duty to do, 
unless it is otherwise stated. 


A man’s duty is what he knows it to be. What the world 
says is his duty, or what any one else tells him is his duty, 
that is not the criterion. Only what he knows his duty to be 
—that is his duty. 


Positions and conditions in life bring with them for a 
man certain natural, moral, legal, conventional obligations. 
His position is the means of showing him what his duty is. 
His duty may be and often is evident to others as well as to 
him. It may be an obligation imposed from the outside, like 
duties under police regulations, or under military discipline, 
or legal enactments, as to pay custom tolls, taxes, to build a 
house in a certain way. His duty may, on the other hand, 
emanate from his inner nature, as to express his thanks and 
devotion to the Deity, to be grateful to a benefactor, to 
refrain from taking usurious interest or ruining his debtor, 
though the law of the land does not forbid it, or generally not 
to take full advantage of what the law of the land permits 
him, but which his heart and conscience forbid. Only what 
to him is known to be called for by the circumstances amidst 
which he finds himself, is his duty. He is the judge of the 
debt he has to pay, of the service he has to render, of what 
acts he must do or refrain from doing, and of what he must 
suffer, willingly. 


While there are many degrees of uncertainty in belief 
as to the existence of facts outside of man, while perceptions 
through the senses are often deceiving and do not inform of 
the true nature of that which is perceived, while ideas and 
thoughts coming from within may be erroneous, yet there is 
no error possible to a man who searches his conscience for 
what is his duty of the present moment, after he has washed 
himself of his prejudices and his hypocrisy and stands in the 
judgment hall of his own Self. Prejudices may be a part of 
his make-up. Hypocrisy, even to himself, may be a funda- 
mental trait. But prejudices are often and hypocrisy is al- 
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ways known as such, if a man asks in that hall and in the 
light of his mind, what is his duty. Prejudices may be a part 
of genuine ignorance and, in such a case, duties may be in 
good faith performed under the dictates of prejudices. But 
prejudices suspected to exist can be discerned and they must 
not be suffered to obscure the light of the mind, nor to color 
information received from it. 


To remain unacquainted with notions as mere prejudices 
when they might be discerned as such, does not prevent a 
man from knowing his duty. If one wants to know what is 
his duty, he will soon know it. None who want to hear the 
judgment of their conscience as to what is their duty will be 
left in doubt. Doubt may obscure, but not for long, if the 
light of the mind is sought. For the knowledge of what is 
a man’s duty is a knowledge which comes from the inner and 
sacred regions of a man’s mysterious being. It is the most 
important information he can possibly obtain or that can 
be given him. No matter how little learned, how crude, how 
vicious he be, the knowledge of what is his duty is with him 
at the critical moment. 


A man may not want to listen to the “no” of his con- 
science; he may stifle with plausibilities, excuses, casuistry, 
the knowledge he has of his duty; the knowledge of his duty 
remains. It remains until the time to do his duty has passed. 
It may remain even after that as a memory, only, although it 
is often forgotten. Nevertheless, at a critical moment, none 
is without the knowledge of what he should do or leave 
undone. 


He ought to do that which is right. Not everything 
which it is right to do is at all times a man’s duty, but what 
is right at any particular moment for him to do that he 
ought todo. This question of what is right, with all its rela- 
tivity and subjectivity will not be discussed here. What is 
right for one is a matter of subjective knowledge for him, 
and is right relatively to him. It may be wrong for another. 
Every man knows what is right for him. His understanding 
and appreciation of the position in which he is placed in life 
determine for him what he ought to do at any particular mo- 
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ment. His education, his past experience, his development 
have much to do with his understanding; but there is some- 
thing peculiar in the particular position in which a man finds 
himself at the moment he hears the voice of duty. An 
unexpected light often beats upon a man when he comes to a 
critical position on his journey through life. His position, 
together with the circumstances which really make it, is 
apparently in most cases determined by chance, by many 
little factors operating in a man without his direction, and 
without his conscious assent, and so leaving him where he 
ought to do something, omit something, or suffer something. 


Everybody has duties except the imbecile and insane, 
and often duties which are irksome. Nothing is more uni- 
versal than duties. All the best of men can do is to do his 
duty. For not doing his duty even the weakest is not ex- 
cused. He ought to do the best he can, and that is. his whole 
duty. When he does that he does in proportion as much as 
the most praiseworthy. The word duty is the inspiration of 
many to extreme efforts in doing and in suffering. The word 
duty, on the other hand, has to many a disagreeable sound. 
It means unpleasantness, self-repression, renunciation, hard- 
ship, suffering. 


The subject of duty is an interesting subject to consider. 
Nothing can a man consider that is of greater importance to 
him. The most valuable asset in the achievements of a life 
is a sound philosophy concerning one’s duties. To be a sound 
philosophy it has to be founded on the observation of many 
facts, and on a broad view of them, so that they are seen in 
relation to as many other facts to which they are chained as 
can be observed. 


Much depends upon a viewpoint. A house and garden 
on a street appear differently when they are seen nearby, 
where nothing else enters the field of vision, or when they are 
seen from a distant hill, so that their relation to other struc- 
tures is taken in, or when they are seen through a spy-glass 
from a height sufficient to disclose their relation to many 
other houses and streets and to the surrounding country with 
farms and orchards, or when they are seen, if that 
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were possible, from a still greater height, so that the whole 
country, with all its plains and hills, farms and factories, 
mines, railroads, canals, causeways and ships, its wealth and 
defects are seen. Indirectly, such a view is sought to be ob- 
tained by census, taking statistics, government reports, and 
legislative inquiries. 


One traveling may proceed at night with a lantern, or 
with an electric light, or by powerful reflectors of a motor 
car, or by moonlight, or he may travel in the day with broad 
sunlight. According to the light by which he travels will he 
see what is immediately near him within the narrow circle 
of his lantern, or see a greater space lit up, and the traveler 
by sunlight is limited by the horizon only. 


Similarly duty assumes a different aspect when it is 
considered merely from the point of one’s likes or dislikes, 
or, as a matter of mere ethics, or in the light of religious 
teaching, or as part of a wider view. 


The views from which duty will be here considered are: 
first, that the universe is one, and is indissolubly connected, 
in its remotest and most subtle parts; second, that the 
physical world with which man comes into contact through 
the impressions with which his senses inform him, is not all 
there is of the universe, but is only the small, sensible part 
of the universe, where beings and things appear from infini- 
tude into sensibility and again vanish into the insensible; 
third, that the real man is a mind, an intelligence; fourth, 
that this mind-man has an existence of greater length than 
the span of a single life on earth, a life on earth being merely 
a single brief descent into and contact with the materialized 
and earthly part of the universe, and that in such an earth 
life the only manner by which a mind can contact that part 
is by association with a body of matter like that of the world 
which is contacted; fifth, that in an earth life the mind-man 
is clothed in garments or bodies, which are, the one subtle, 
called the soul (psyche, astral and psychic), and the other, 
gross, called the flesh body; sixth, that the part of the mind- 
man which comes into touch with the earthly world does so 
through senses and thereby becomes sense-tricked and sense- 
cramped; seventh, that the universe being one, every dis- 
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turbance of its oneness or harmony is a cause which necessi- 
tates a reaction tending to restore the harmony, and that as 
far as man is concerned, this reaction, called karma, is mea- 
sured by his responsibility, that is, the appreciation he has of 
what is right and not right for him to do; eighth, that to 
equilibrate a cause as measured by responsibility, there is 
produced in a man an effect by the perception of pleasure 
or pain. 

These views of the universe, of man’s relation to it and 
of the fundamental law called karma, to which all other laws 
are subservient, seem at least as reasonable as any other, 
and find support in the writings of illustrious thinkers like 
Plato, Thomas Taylor, the Platonist, Emerson, and Carlyle, 
and in scriptures of the East like the Upanishads, and 1n 
Buddhist Sutras. The writings of H. P. Blavatsky and Will- 
iam Q. Judge, Edwin Arnold, and Alexander Wilder, the 
Platonist, James M. Pryse and Harold W. Percival deal ex- 
tensively with them. 


Successive incarnations of the mind-man on this earth, 
under the law of karma, in temporary flesh bodies, in which 
he touches the material world through the senses and where 
he, though having supernal wisdom, is sense-struck while in 
the brief glamour and throes of an earth-life, is the summary 
of this belief. 


In “The Light of Asia,’ Edwin Arnold states it in Book 
the Eighth, in memorable verses. Among them are these: 


sefore beginning, and without an end, 
As space eternal and as surety sure, 

Is fixed a Power divine which moves to good, 
Only its laws endure. 


It seeth everywhere and marketh all: 

Do right—it recompenseth! do one wrong— 
The equal retribution must be made, 

Though Dharma’ tarry long. 


_ 


l . 
Law, the Power Divine. 
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It knows not wrath nor pardon; utter-true 

Its measures mete, its faultless balance weighs; 
Times are as nought, tomorrow it will judge, 

Or after many days. 


By this the slayer’s knife did stab himself; 
The unjust judge hath lost his own defender ; 
The false tongue dooms its lie; the creeping thief 
And spoiler rob, to render. 


The Books say well: my Brothers! each man’s life 
The outcome of his former living is; 

The bygone wrongs bring forth sorrows and woes, 
The bygone right breeds bliss. 


That which ye sow ye reap. See yonder fields? 
The sesamum was sesamum, the corn 

Wascorn. The Silence and the Darkness knew! 
So is a man’s fate born. 


He cometh, reaper of the things he sowed, 
Sesamum, corn, so much cast in past birth, 
And so much weed and poison-stuff, which mar 

Him and the aching earth. 


If he shall labor rightly, rooting these, 

And planting wholesome seedlings where they grew, 
Fruitful and fair and clean the ground shall be, 

And rich the harvest due. 


If he who liveth, learning whence woe springs, 
Endureth patiently, striving to pay 

His utmost debt for ancient evils done 
In Love and Truth alway; 


If making none to lack, he thoroughly purge 
The lie and lust of self forth from his blood; 

Suffering all meekly, rendering for offence 

Nothing but grace and good; 
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If he shall, day by day, dwell merciful, 
Holy and just, and kind and true; and rend 
Desire from whence it clings with bleeding roots, 
Till love of life have end; 


He, dying, leaveth as the sum of him 

A life-count closed, whose ills are dead and quit, 
Whose good is quick and mighty, far and near, 

So that fruits follow it.” 


So the real man is an intelligence. A small part only of 
the intelligence incarnates into or is in touch with its soul 
man and its flesh man. The intelligent portion in touch with 
earthly affairs is like a small segment of a circle, when com- 
pared to the vast part of the real man not in direct touch 
with the world. It is as if a small part of the intelligence 
had forced itself into the soul body and the flesh body. There 
the imprisoned portion becomes personal, whereas, the un- 
fettered part remains impersonal. 


The imprisoned portion is not merely like a prisoner in a 
prison and there conscious of its intelligent nature; but the 
condition of the imprisoned portion affects the degree to 
which it is conscious of itself. It has for the time lost the 
memory of its own intelligent nature, of its powers, of its 
past, of its purpose, of its relation to other intelligences and 
even of its relation to its soul man and its flesh man through 
touch with which it has become so sense-crippled and bound. 
It is as if a human being interested in the conduct of pigs, 
should, by looking at them, cease being conscious as a hu- 
man, and become conscious as and desire to consort with and 
finally, indeed cast his lot in with the pigs. The part of 
the intelligence which is so transformed and becomes opaque, 
dull, and heavy when it is sense-deadened and deprived of its 
memory and knowledge, is then the mind in the body and it 
is all that men have to perform their intelligent operations of 
reasoning, reflecting, comparing, deciding. In performing 
these functions they are bound by their senses. This pe- 
sonal mind now lives with its soul man and its flesh man, 
and through them feels, by means of the senses, conditions 
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which are cheering and grievous, delightsome and painful. 
Different phases of this descent of the intelligence are pre- 
sented in many stories and allegories, among them those of 
Prometheus, of the men of Odysseus transformed into 
animals by Circe, of the vicarious atonement, of the prodigal 
son, of Ixion on the wheel. 


If this larger view of a man is taken, it is readily seen 
that the real man has an existence which extends in several 
ways beyond the limits of his activities and conditions of his 
earthly body. Birth is his appearance in the physical world, 
fitted out with organs of sensation and action. Death is his 
disappearance from the physical world, when his body and 
organs no longer permit him to function in the physical 
world, because the body is killed, or dies from disease, or 
withers away with age. But the man exists not only before 
he comes into sensibility by birth into a soul body and flesh 
body and after the time, when the real man recedes from the 
touch and glamour of the senses; even during a life on 
earth of his opaque and immersed part, while that is perme- 
ated by senses, he exists on other planes and in states where 
matter is not so dense. On earth, space and time condition 
matter; but in those subtler states, the matter is more ho- 
mogeneous, more spiritual, less material, and so more read- 
ily affected by any active force working upon it. The subtler 
matter is generally not as powerful, in the physical sense, as 
gross earthly matter, but conditions may make it more pow- 
erful than physical matter, just as air gives way to solid ob- 
jects moved in it, but compressed air has power to drive ma- 
chines, and explosive gases tear granite hills. 


What is widely separated on earth in space and time 
may be close together, according to men’s conceptions, 
where there is no space and no time, and things and condi- 
tions which are unlike and separated on earth, may be close- 
ly related in other states. It may be error to predicate of 
conditions existing on one plane what is true of them on an- 
other plane. Yet such errors are common and are often 
made the basis of argument; so it is an error when it is 
stated that all men, that is, men on earth, are brothers, and 
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that there is a universal brotherhood of men. It is a like 
error to proclaim that physical objects, diseases, calamities 
do not exist, that mind and mind-functions are more real 
than physical things. These erroneous statements are 
founded on what is true in a certain sense only, as that hu- 
manity is one, and on its remoter and more recondite planes 
is directly and indissolubly connected and that men are like 
the sacred Pimpala tree, with their roots above growing all 
in one ethereal soil, and drawing their essence from one 
immaterial source, but the branches and fruits below on 
earth are, nevertheless, separate. This continued relation 
and existence far away from the sensible earthly world and 
into worlds which are insensible to the men of the ea: : 
world is not to be rejected because of such erroneous views 
as to conditions on this earth. Other deductions, not as ex- 
travagant or distorted, may be made from the same prem- 
ises. 


One of the important conclusions to be made is that 
there is no such thing as chance, no accidents, that nothing 
happens casually, but that what men call chance and acci- 
dents are names given to effects of which the ulterior cause 
or nexus of causes are not sensible. Anatole France has in 
“Les Opinions de M. Jérome Coignard” put this in a popular 
form by stating that chance is upon the whole the part 
which God takes on the earth, and the only place through 
which Providence clearly manifests itself in this world. 
(“D’abord il faut, dans toutes les choses humaines, faire la 
part du hasard, qui est, a tout prendre, la part de Dieu sur la 
terre et le seul endroit par ot la Providence divine se mani- 
feste clairement en ce monde.” p. 191). 


Chance and accident, hazard and random, fortune and 
casualty, luck and hap are terms which are used with lati- 
tude to designate the absence of a cause. These expressions 
are colloquial and vulgar, not philosophical. They serve 
well in general life to avoid pedantry, but the latitude must 
not become laxity to the degree that the constant use of such 
terms may lead to the belief that there are no causes for 
what is called accidents and chance and random. The true 
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causes for events which are without a sensible cause for 
their befalling a man, and for conditions in which he finds 
himself at any one time, lie in the vast, universal, impersonal 
part of himself. 


Applying these observations to what is the nature of a 
man’s duty, it will be perceived that a duty, whatever it 
may be, is not ephemeral, but is an obligation to which a 
man is held by ties which go far back into the past, and ties 
which extend from visible conditions into states which are 
not sensible. That a duty is small, is light, is of little impor- 
tance, and that if the man whose it is does not perform it 
some one else will perform it for him, these are all superficial 
notions. Every duty at the time when it should be done is 
something which he is by necessity called to do. There is 
no element of chance in its being there, and being there for 
him, nor is there any possibility of shifting it on to another; 
there is no escape from duty. A duty which confronts a 
man is the result of his past. It is the result of his whole 
past, and that past extends over many lives. The duty of 
the present moment is the form in which a man’s past con- 
fronts him. A duty is the effect of all he has done and all he 
has left undone. A duty is crystallized karma. It is his 
karma come to fruition. By his duty he may know his 
karma. Had he a memory of his other lives, had he a seer- 
ship beyond the mere solid surroundings of the present mo- 
ment into the worlds above him and inside him, he would 
know that innumerable forces come together and are fo- 
cussed on him and materialize by creating his duty, which is 
shown him by the conditions which surround him at the crit- 
ical moment. These are the forces he has set in motion in 
his long past. They are the forces which hold him and move 
him from moment to moment. He is joined to his duty b¥ 
bonds, none but he can solve. He owes his duty to himself, 
not to another, not to others. 


All duties, be they to spurn the temptation of letting un- 
known persons, even in far countries, buy one’s adulterated 
food products, or be it to refrain from taking usurious inter- 
est, or to actually stand his watch as a policeman, or to be 
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ready for work as a shop clerk at the proper time, or to risk 
his life as fireman, physician, or soldier, all duties not only 
those that conscience silently points to, but those which em- 
ployers, superiors, officials, or the laws of the land impose 
externally, are duties a man owes to himself, though they 
usually consist in doing something for others. 


He owes the duty of the present moment to himself as 
the outcome of all his past. That is why no man can escape 
his duty. He cannot escape from himself, he being not the 
little flesh man nor even the soul man inside, but he being the 
entity which was and will be before the body is born and af- 
ter death, and which even during a life of a part of it on 
earth, extends far beyond that which senses and the ob- 
scured mind can reach. He cannot avoid doing his duty, not 
even by giving up his life voluntarily, as does a_ self-mur- 
derer, to escape the duty of passing through awful condi- 
tions. A suicide may apparently escape from conditions 
which seem intolerable, but he comes back into exactly the 
same condition in another life and has to bear an added 
burden. 


The duty which is presented at the present moment, 
created by the conditions under which a man 1s, must be dis- 
charged. The “must” that lies behind the word duty is as 
powerful as all the forces of the cosmos together. It is 
backed up by all the forces of the cosmos. They will bring 
about the discharge of that duty by him whose duty it is. 
Life after life, under conditions which are essentially the 
same, never more favorable but becoming ever more preg- 
nant with a latent menace, will the duty be demanded. Duty 
may be postponed. It may be escaped but only for a time. 
If the discharge is postponed, it will be demanded later. 
Each time the duty comes up it has the weight of all a man’s 
past behind it. The postponement increases the weight of 
the past, and the delay causes a disturbance in the invisible 
part of the universe and of man himself, which, pressing and 
disturbing in ever-widening circles, will bring on a reaction 
and pressure from ever-wider regions and greater beings 
and vaster forces. The reaction is felt by man in the greater 
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urgency with which the discharge of the duty is demanded. 


Though these stages of urgency are seldom all seen with 
clearness in the life of any one man as applying to the same 
duty, different stages of imperativeness of duties are shown 
if the different kinds of pressure and hardship are noticed 
under which different people have to make bricks without 
straw. A duty is first revealed by a hint of conscience. If 
then disregarded it is often with lightness urged again and 
again, as the opportunities which call for its discharge come 
around. The duty or its essence is then presented as a moral 
duty, and disregard or delay in performing it, carries the 
immediate results which come from such delinquency, as 
lack of respect, or criticism by the respectable part of the 
community. Even material disadvantages come, such as 
failure to obtain business connections and the pain of social 
exclusion. If further disregarded, the duty will appear as one 
demanded by the laws of the land, by threatening disease, 
and its neglect will entail a punishment felt in a material 
way; and, finally, comes a condition where duties are per- 
formed directly or indirectly under physical constraint, as 
lack of employment, as pains of disease or under penal serv- 
itude in jails or in other manners which crush, cripple and 
destroy the physical body, life after life, again and again, 
until the man gives in. For no man can set his ignoble little 
personality against the insight of his vast, real self and the 
infinite impersonal forces which he has affected and which 
react on him until they have compelled an adjustment of that 
disturbance, which a failure to perform one’s duty always is. 


It is important to see how a duty arises and what is its 
relation to the complex past of the real but invisible man, in 
order to appreciate the necessity, inevitable and absolute, 
under which the duty has to be done. In the fifty-ninth and 
sixtieth verses of the famed eighteenth chapter of The 
Bhagavad-Gita, translated by W. QO. Judge, stand the 
words: “And if, indulging self-confidence, thou sayest, ‘I 
will not fight,’ such a determination will prove itself vain, for 
the principles of thy nature will impel thee to engage. Be- 
ing bound by all past karma to thy natural duties, thou, O 
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son of Kunti, wilt involuntarily do, from necessity, that 
which in thy folly thou wouldst not do.” 


On the solid earth, which is an exteriorisation of inner 
and more subtle conditions, it is possible to postpone. For 
a time the inner conditions give way to physical acts. But 
conditions on the stage of the sensible universe are transi- 
tory and represent only that which has come from and that 
which goes into the invisible. These conditions and their ef- 
fects last in some form or another until they are disposed of, 
that is, in the physical world only. They may be changed in 
appearance; they may be hidden, even suppressed. But no 
final disposition can be made of them except in the physical 
world. The physical world is the precipitation and solid of 
that which is sublimated in other worlds. Into the physical 
world the factors from the other worlds are drawn together 
and in the physical world the balance is struck, of the on- 
goings in the inner worlds. 


There is a deep meaning in the fact that the sidereal 
constellation in the ecliptic called Libra, is in the esoteric 
zodiac the symbol of the solid earth and of the flesh man, of 
birth, the appearing into visibility and also of death, the go- 
ing into invisibility, the disappearance of solidity, and that 
Libra is in a diagram of the esoteric zodiac in position the 
most inferior sign of the zodiac. The earth and the body of a 
human is, indeed, the place of balancing. The earth and that 
body is the place where and the means by which the intelli- 
gence sees projected in the visible, sees in gross matter, the 
effects of what is in silence and without form, vast and vague 
and impersonal. On the physical earth are comprised in a 
visible man only that small portion of the mysteries of the 
impersonal which can, at any one time, be made sensible in 
any one place. As not more than one solid body can be in 
the same place at the same time, that which is coherent and 
identical in the inner worlds, is separated into various solid 
forms and conditions, and these are consecutively corpor- 
ized, as soon as possible. But the soonness may stretch over 
many lives, because so many conditions of so many beings 
are corporized. Only that part of the conditions pertaining 
to any one man can be manifested at any time, which will 
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interlock with and reach in the conditions of every other 
man. That physical conditions are all brought about in a 
regular, orderly sequence, called by positive science laws, as 
those of physics, chemistry and of the gradual growth and 
development and extinction of plant and animal bodies, is 
evidence of the supervision of the great ruling intelligence. 
That all the invisible past is focussed into the visible pres- 
ent, and from the present again radiates all the future, is so 
marvellous an achievement of design and order, and the 
working out here in the corporized part of the worlds, bit by 
bit, second after second, of what converges now from the 
ends of the earth, and then passes, touching the lives of so 
many people differently, and then comes again, connecting 
other persons, one event developing out of the previous, each 
act linked to many others—all this is so marvellous, that the 
human intelligence becomes reverent, once the thought of 
this is present before it. The best form the reverence can 
take is doing homage by doing duty. Doing one’s duty is 
the best form of worship. Doing one’s duty is a recognition 
of the Supreme Intelligence, and is a submission of the little, 
infirm, base, and conceited man to the order of the Deity. 
Duty, once it is revealed to a man, is the form of worship 


God demands. 


The performance of the present duty, merely because 
it is a duty, without looking to the results, is the noblest and 
the only worship which will satisfy God. The duty may be 
mean and low, it may be one despised by men, but if it is a 
duty, it is divine and divinely ordained. The material result 
to be achieved has little to do with duty. Of the result, the 
superior Intelligences, guiding the working of the world, 
take care themselves. All a man has to do is to do his duty 
as best he can. There he works off the debts of his past. 
There he prepares his future. What may be a hard and 
lowly and ignoble duty in the eyes of a man may be lofty and 
far-reaching in its effects on him and the world. Duties 
which affect the destinies of millions of men are, in the eye 
of the law, no more important than the duty of laboring in a 
side sewer, destroying vermin, or making glue, or occupations 
in fertilizing works. Taking subscription for public loans 
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which run into millions of dollars and pounds, getting army 
contracts or the work on public buildings, practicing law, 
being a college professor or painting pictures under the 
touch of flowering spring, are more congenial occupations 
than being a pork butcher or a sweatshop tailor, or working 
in a sulphur mine, but if the work imposed is done, because 
the law demands it, and without looking to the result, all 
duties are alike noble, and open the way to freedom, indeed, 
the only way to freedom. If slaughtering pigs, if suffering 
the hardship and dangers and diseases of the miner, were 
not the outcome of his whole past, and the solution of that 
man’s past, then he would not be where he finds that work his 
duty. His and her duty has been assigned to a man or 


woman by the divine and knowing portion of himself or 
herself. 


The special gifts with which a man is endowed at birth 
he must utilize. Talents he must develop. He has them be- 
cause it is his duty to use them. He has them because he 
has merited them. Now work has to be done with them. If, 
as is often the case, persons with advantages fail to use them 
because of a tendency to enjoy that personal satisfaction 
which often is a handicap of gifted persons, or because of 
the more than common amount of labor required to develop 
talents, or because talents give access to positions in life 
where temptations to idleness and diletantism are greater 
than the sense of duty to use talents, such persons will find 
themselves in another life back again without the talents 
and compelled to do the humdrum labor in galling condi- 
tions where hard and lowly duties are incumbent and en- 
forced, and the poor and downtrodden, the weary and ailing, 
will, by the iron hand of their fate, which their inaction had 
thus challenged, by necessity be compelled to irksome du- 
ties, and will, for lives, look from the lower strata up to 
those they deem more favored by fortune. But their chance 
will come again. Many who are born into, or later cast into, 
such hard conditions work out of them—a case of their hav- 
ing learned their lesson. So, out of adverse conditions, they 
develop their gifts as artists, as inventors, as statesmen, and 
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utilize them. Will they remember the lesson or will changed 
conditions bring forgetfulness? 


Sometimes the duty of utilizing gifts, which is simply a 
going-on with development, is enforced by grinding poverty. 
Why is it that so many artists and literary men, though 
most favored by endowments, lead, as a rule, lives of hard- 
ship and want, and are, in addition, trammeled by disease. 
It is because those are the conditions they have called upon 
themselves by a failure to use their talents. The lives of the 
Hals, Rembrandts, Schuberts, Mozarts, the Barbizon paint- 
ers, are full of strange contrasts, of glorious endowments 
and then great pressure from want, which compelled them 
to strain and to produce their masterly works. The biogra- 
phies of many writers show a financial pressure during a 
large part of their lives. There may be other causes, but a 
refusal to utilize special gifts is one of them. 


Persons lacking certain gifts or accomplishments will 
arrive at a time where they have the duty to make an effort 
to acquire them. If they fail to utilize opportunities to in- 
crease their learning, to develop artistic tendencies and me- 
chanical hands, to assume responsibility, they will be forced 
to do that which they would not do voluntarily. 


Men have, in their many wanderings, their coming on 
and going from this earth, acquired a notion, then a belief 
in, and finally a knowledge of the verity of moral precepts, 
and with these, the knowledge of their duty to live accord- 
ing to their lights. If they violate their duty when there is 
an opportunity which calls for doing their duty, they not 
only wrong the others, but they have, by failing to do what © 
they knew their duty to be, set in motion causes and actions 
and forces which will inevitably come back to them. Not 
only are all the conditions of misery and trouble that fill the 
world due to the fact that the people who pass through them 
have brought them on to themselves, but by these conditions 
the duty which they failed to do will come up before them 
again. Ever greater will be the danger of disregarding it 
and ever more urgent the call to pay the debt they must pay, 
by doing their duty. 
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Many are the means by which man is compelled to do 
his duty. Take the case of eating. Eating is necessary to 
sustain a body, but the enjoyment felt in the organs of taste 
through the sense of taste is an impulse to make service to 
tongue and palate one of the objects of life. Here is a man 
who likes to eat. In that there is no violation of duty; but 
there is a duty to observe—the purpose of eating and the 
amount of attention to be given to eating. He eats, and, 
laying aside the duty that should accompany the subordinate 
function of feeding his body, that is, to offer his eating as a 
sacrifice to the Supreme Being, he develops a keen pleasure 
in eating. Then gradually comes a tendency to pay more 
attention to eating than is proportionate in a well-balanced 
life. He dies. Reborn, he is endowed with the tendency— 
which had become a part of the sensuous nature in his past 
life—to appreciate unduly the joys of the table. He knows 
his duty to curtail it, but refuses to limit himself. Naturally, 
the tendency increases, and he makes an inordinate study of 
culinary affairs. Heavy and abundant meals are what he 
longs for. Once in a while a slight indisposition follows. 
There is nothing very oppressive, and his constitution soon 
recovers. He goes on developing a tendency, which becomes 
a decided fondness for choice dishes. With this trait goes 
a body which has a weak stomach as the result of indisposi- 
tions. He is reminded often by qualms and discomforts of 
his duty in respect to eating, but he disregards it. He is 
now a connoisseur, a gourmet. He spends much time and 
mental effort in ordering and seeing to the proper prepara- 
tion of his various dishes a la Périgord, flavored with truf- 
fles, a la Régence, with a rich sauce of mushrooms and Ma- 
deira wine, a la Financiére, with a rich sauce, with truffles, 
a la Chevreuil, with a rich seasoned sauce. Once in a while 
he changes to simpler effects as those of dishes a l’Algéri- 
enne, poultry cooked with pieces of raw ham, a la Bordelaise, 
with shallot, chopped mushrooms, and bordeau wine, and 
so on. Gourmandizing is his chief object in life. He suf- 
fers from various ailments, all developed from the various 
injuries done to his system in previous lives. As long as his 
table is artistically decorated with fine linen, cut glass, flow- 
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ers, shining silver, and razor-like knives, and as long as he 
feasts on exquisite viands and rare wines, he bothers little 
about the thousands around who have hardly enough to keep 
body and soul together; he does nothing to help with his 
ample means to reduce human misery. So he dies again. 
At the same time and in the measure as he refused to refrain 
from gourmandizing, his selfishness increased, and the dis- 
eases of the body multiplied. Diseases are suspended in him 
and later precipitated when he takes on another body, so that 
now when he is reborn, he comes to a father whose body is 
burdened with ailments, and to a mother whose body is 
cancerous. His tendencies towards the appreciative con- 
sumption of choice morsels have not lessened, and so when 
he in his present life begins to suffer from pain and then a 
cancer of the stomach, the principles of his nature will com- 
pel him to do, from necessity, that which in his folly he 
would not do. Not only will he do without selected luxuries 
on his table, but a long-drawn disease will drive an opening 
wedge into a hardened man, to remind him of many things 
it was his duty not to overlook. One indication of the effect 
of such recognition—produced by long illness, by seclusion 
from the world and a sundering of wordly ties, and by a long 
perspective of a frightful end, while he has an intense de- 
sire to live—may be seen in the large bequests made by suf- 
ferers in their wills to institutions for fellow sufferers. 


All diseases are the results of breach of duty. It is not 
merely that rules of moderation in living are not followed. 
These themselves are secondary consequences in the nexus 
that reaches persons unwilling to do their duty, in the belief 
that, because postponement is possible without immediate 
punishment, escape is also possible. 


Every birth into a diseased family, or as the offspring of 
a diseased parent, is a birth according to law; and the purpose 
is to awaken in the stricken one some speculation and then a 
recognition of certain facts. But disease is not the only 
result of duties left undone. Every external force exerted 
upon a physical body is one of the ultimate reactions of the 
hidden forces for failure to do one’s duty. Thieves, pick- 
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pockets, bandits, and burglars, are in jail to lead lives of 
poverty and obedience, and learn a duty. They did not be- 
come thieves solely by force of circumstance. But only 
aiter many lives of disregard of moral dictates and repeated 
warnings, were they born into conditions which led them to 
their doom and permitted them no chance of escape, because 
the tendencies in their natures were so firmly rooted as to 
have caused the selection of parents and surroundings which 
fitted the nature they had developed, and then caused a 
natural adherence to the previously developed character. 
The thieves recognized as such and punished and crushed 
as such are the politicians, crooked leaders of trade and labor 
unions, financiers and highly respected leaders of former 
days who had perfected in themselves the qualities of thieves 
and desired and obtained what was not theirs, although they 
know their duty well. 


Not only guilty persons are in jail. Very many are sub- 
ject to the mortification and sorrow and hardship and dis- 
erace and impediments of grinding servitude, who are inno- 
cent. True, they are innocent of the crimes of which they 
have been convicted by an erratic mundane justice; but they 
are in those hells because they deserve to be there. The 
false testimony, careless conviction, indifferent sentencing, 
came to them from the end of the universe as something to 
make them ready for the discharge of a duty or duties they 
had failed to discharge. Erratic justice, like accidents caus- 
ing injuries or death, strikes not by mere chance, though it 
often seems so, but, under the guidance of the Powers of the 
cosmos. To perjurers, who are not even known to men to 
be such, to perjurers who have caused the loss of a suit, liars 
to whom is due the conviction of an innocent man, to suc- 
cessful hypocrites, to all those crown and court and police 
and prison officials who, in the past had to do with prisoners 
and made light of their duties to unfortunates, and cared 
little for their duty not to inflict on poor devils in their 
hands any suffering that the law did not require, to ambitious 
crown and prosecuting officials who would rather win a con- 
viction than admit an error, to pompous or indifferent or 
corrupt dignitaries figuring in judicial office, who liked the 
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emoluments and the power and prestige of the office, but 
dozed at trials and doled out carelessly infamous sentences 
or punished to curry favor with individuals or groups, or 
merely because they enjoyed their sense of power when they 
ought to have known and done their duties in the sacred 
judicial office, to all these comes back—sooner or later or 
very late, but it comes always, even if it comes from the 
confines and subtlest portions of the universe—the com- 
pensation which is a loss of reputation, a loss of health with 
a suffering in jails which they had inflicted in violation of 
their duties, whether through zeal, or carelessness or malice 
or corruption or pompous design to display power. And 
in such cases passivity when there is a duty to speak and act, 
is as much a producing cause for later punishment as posi- 
tive ill will, corruption, and negligence. The mistakes by 
political mobs, by gangs of striking workmen, by bandits 
and by hired assassins, when these people fall upon the 
wrong persons and injure them and kill them, are made under 
the guidance of a just and intelligent law. So, too, are 
strange escapes of proposed victims from traps and from 
erips. The silence and the darkness knew. So is man’s fate 
born. 


Through all possible obstacles comes men’s fate, a 
demonstration of what their breach of duty means and a 
call to reflect; and the call and the pressure come again and 
again, until these persons make their reparation in the body 
of a human, and then can say in the judgment hall of their 
own self, with St. Luke, “We have done that which it was 
our duty to do.” 


Fear which, from a philosopher’s view, is one of the 
most useless emotions, is, nevertheless, one of the most 
dreadful forms of punishment. And of all manner of fear 
there is a nameless, shapeless fear of some impending doom 
which walks with many persons through life until that very 
fear and the thoughts it generates is the means of bringing 
on that doom in a concreted form, which had been actually 
suffered often before in the formless terror. 


The irksome positions and relations in which people 
often are held together, as partners, employers, lovers, 
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spouses, parents and children, members of the same social 
circles, relations where tempers grate, and they sting each 
other, or one does more of the stinging and rubbing and the 
other more of the suffering and chafing, are all due to duties 
left undone. If the duty to be done is recognized, and is done, 
then the ties will soon become weaker and fade away. But 
if the duty is not discharged and the mutual nagging and 
stinging is continued, the ties are strengthened. So it is 
often that casual acquaintances who dislike each other and, 
though knowing their duty to combat the feeling in them- 
selves, give vent to their spleen whenever they feel like it, 
are, after a while, separated when their paths in life no long- 
er run side by side nor cross each other occasionally. Each 
may have many incarnations before they are thrown again 
in each other’s way. But when they do meet, after many 
lives and under a different clime, the old antipathy will again 
manifest and impel each against his better knowledge to be 
the cause of further bickering, charges, and annoyances, and 
injuries. After a while, their paths separate and their days 
end. Their later lives may not be at the same times. Many 
years pass before they meet again. But they meet some 
time. Now the pressure from the disregarded demands of 
harmony and the force of the powers is greater. The persons 
are thrown into closer relationship, they are business asso- 
ciates, and again there is the ancient antipathy, the cause of 
which they do not know. They fail to use the opportunity 
to pay past debts and to live together as they know they 
ought to. The disturbance they cause in the unseen worlds 
by their inharmonious actions continues and increases, af- 
fecting farther strata. Now they are so tied together by 
their strong dislike, and the debts to be paid are so numerous 
and great, that the persons are born into the same family. 
There they are fastened together; moral and legal ties hold 
them together. Here we have the history of a case, which 
to the casual observer, merely presents the strange view of a 
mother hating her child, or a son quarreling constantly with 
his mother or father, or brothers and sisters hating each 
other. It may be the characters met as a young man and 
woman under the glamour of a first acquaintance and are 
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drawn together by the charm of youth. It may be that the 
man and the woman are drawn together in the belief that the 
other has a considerable amount of worldly possessions. 
Whatever the inducing causes, they are, after a period of 
courting, married. Then soon the long past and what was 
therein contracted by the two, will make itself felt. The glam- 
our will pass, and, from insignificant causes, will come con- 
stant quarrel, grafting and unhappiness. Such people live in 
veritable hells, especially if they are poverty stricken and 
cannot have the distractions of those better off, but are con- 
stantly in each other’s company. Impossibility to separate 
and the threat of the law to enforce support keep them to- 
gether, chafing, hating, quarreling, disturbing. Thus they 
are brought together life after life, closely united, living 
lives full of dissatisfaction and misery, sometimes commit- 
ting crimes, as the numerous cases of assault and even mur- 
der in families show, with consequent interference of the 
criminal law. So it goes on until finally one sees that the 
only way out for him or her is to do his or her duty. 


Sometimes duties consist not so much in doing or re- 
fraining from doing, as in suffering an affliction. Such are 
cases of imprisonment, where the prison rules compel a rigid 
discipline and the suffering of hardships. But the duty there 
is not only to obey the rules because of the consequences, 
but to submit with equanimity because it is right to go 
through the condition. The proper submission will soon 
bring a change. The discipline followed with resignation 
and with renunciation will no longer seem irksome, and 
soon advantages will show themselves and be felt. 


Another instance where the duty consists in a willing 
and patient submission are cases of diseases. Diseases are 
not brought on over night. They may appear suddenly, but 
they were developed gradually, and often are the precipita- 
tions of impurities of many lives. By such precipitations 
from the invisible portion of himself, a man works himself 
free of them. When these precipitations manifest in a con- 
dition of the body which is classed as a disease or offers a 
ready field for the growing of a disease, any interference 
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by occult means, thought force, mental science or Christian 
science methods is a violation of duty. Cures of physical 
ailments must be effected by physical means, such as dieting, 
medication and operation. The action of a human intelli- 
gence upon nature forces to cure a disease in opposition to 
the order of the Supreme Intelligence given to nature forces 
and which they obey, acting in what is called the course of 
nature, is a mere repression of the disease manifestation. 
The cause of the disease remains unless the effect is worked 
out as a disease. The same rules apply as in the cases of 
shirking and postponing a duty to do an act. Repression is 
possible, but causes a disturbance, and further repression 
causes a disturbance in ever-widening circles, until then 
ever vaster and subtler forces are affected, and there comes 
a time when they, having as they do the whole cosmos behind 
them, will vanquish the presumptuous little occultist, who, by 
mind forces, delays the operation of physical laws. 


Other cases where a duty may consist in submission, is 
where a family is to be kept together for the bringing-up 
of children, and it is felt that the rights of the children to 
' protection and care are superior to the resentment justly 
felt by a spouse. However, these are matters in which 
every one knows his own duty best, and no general state- 
ments are applicable except that if there is a conflict of 
duties arising from self-respect or duties to others, the 
claims of mere selfishness and comfort of the personality 
are not the superior claims, and it will be found that often 
the duty to submit is the prevalent duty. 


In cases of conflict of duty, the conflict is mostly one 
of appearance only, because when advice and guidance is 
asked of one’s conscience and the intelligent higher part of 
one’s nature, doubts will be solved. It may be a duty to 
kill, as if persons who are convinced of the impropriety of 
the death penalty are on a jury in a capital case. Their 
duty is first to act as jurymen, not to bother about the law 
of the land, which retains the death penalty, and so their 
duty is to give a verdict according to the existing law, 
whether they approve or not. Soldiers in war are in the 
first instance soldiers, and it is their duty to obey. They 
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may be agents for cosmic powers working out plans far 
beyond the reach of the knowledge of soldiers in the field. 
Who can say what are the plans and by what means they 
are to be achieved? Our present life and conditions in 
America are largely due to the renaissance movements in 
Europe, and these were started by the emigration of the 
learned and artistic from Constantinople when the Turks 
drove them out. To the murdering and plundering and the 
terror of Asiatic hordes is indirectly due our civilization in 
the western world. 


What people call a conflict of duty is as a rule a hesita- 
tion between claims made by the loftier and baser sides of 
their own nature. While there may at first be doubt it will 
soon disappear, unless lying to one’s self and hypocrisy to 
one’s self, intentionally obscure vision and knowledge. 


2 oa? 


The duty to be done is not the duty of another, not a 
duty in the future, not a duty which requires a logomachy 
for its determination, but one’s own natural duty in the 
present moment. The reason why duties are sometimes 
enveloped in doubt is because one looks to the result of his 
action. 


The result of his action is not for man. All he has to 
do is his natural duty of the present moment without look- 
ing to the result. That does not mean that he is at liberty to 
be indifferent in the performance of his duty. His duty he 
must perform as well as he possibly can, with all his energy, 
with all his ability, but without anticipating, or worrying, 
or doubting, or speculating about the result. The doing 
of his duty is the aspect his whole past has for him at the 
present moment. About future moments he must not be 
concerned. Doing his duty is all he can do to settle with 
the past. It is all he can do to prepare to meet the future. 
Into his duty of the moment is drawn together his whole 
past, and his eternity is developed out of his present duty. 
If he does his own duty of the moment he pays the past 
and he contracts no debts for the future. 


Everybody wants to be happy and yet there is so much 
misery, trouble, and pressure in the world. The simple 
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recipe of how to be happy is to do the duty of the present 
moment. There is no sense of contentment and of relief like 
that which comes with a duty of the moment well done. No 
better means is there of looking into the future, confidently 
and free from care. Freedom from regret, freedom from 
fear, a sense of the insignificance of the little body in which 
he dwells, a sense of elevation out of mere earthly surround- 
ings comes when he begins to feel that he, in acting for the 
moment, has acted for all past and for all future, rightly, 
Menial, obscure, ignoble, distasteful, hard though it be, his 
own duty of the present moment is all he has to meet eter- 
nity with. In the face of eternity before the silence and the 
darkness that hold his fate, as he makes it, he can stand in 
peace and happiness when he does his duty. There is but 
one step a man can take to freedom and that is doing his 
present duty. Then he will, instead of being the victim of 
constraining conditions, which he has made himself by work- 
ing in the interest of his little personality, with its pleasures, 
its dislikes, its laziness and hypocrisy, against the harmoniz- 
ing and adjusting forces of the world, which are his real self, 
become conscious of these greater worlds. No special and 
ereat effort in that direction is needed, other than the effort 
to do the duty of the present moment sincerely and fully, 
without being attached to the result. The doing of one duty 
will lead to the next, and then to the next. 


Gradually the doing of the duty of the moment, if there 
is no attachment to the result, will lead out of and beyond 
present conditions. The mental views of a man will be- 
come enlarged and be untrammeled, when he realizes that 
in working for the moment he is working for the past and 
for the future. There are no precepts, no rules, instruc- 
tion, or advice that have so powerful an effect on fellowmen 
as the example of a duty done merely because it is a duty, and 
because it is known to be right, without attachment to the 
result. The reason is that all men feel, though they may not 
know it accurately or have even a reason for their feeling, 
that the duty of the moment is all man can do to fight the 
battles of eternity and win. 
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THE ZODIAC IN MAN 
By Victor L. Diedrich. 
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STUDY of the Zodiac is one of the most interesting 
as well as one of the most important works that 
any one may engage in. Become conscious of the 
zodiac within you and you can learn how to enter 

into and have control of every part of your nature. By un- 
derstanding the zodiac within us, we shall also be able to 
know about all the outside things. 


A great deal is known about the zodiac in the heavens, 
but that an actual zodiac exists within every human being, 
whose signs are related to and have correspondence with 
organs and centers in the body, was not known or suspected, 
even by students of Theosophy; and, until the appearance of 
the articles in The Word, no one had ever written about the 
occult system of the zodiac which was there first explained. 
By the occult zodiac, we mean the zodiac which starts at the 
top of the head, extending down along the forepart of the 
body to the sex part, and then, contrary to the zodiac you see 
in almanacs, which shows the signs as they extend down to 
the feet, this zodiac turns when it reaches libra, the place of 
sex, and connects back with the head by way of the spine. 
This zodiac is circular and is the path to immortality. The 
zodiac which extends to the feet is the broken zodiac; it 
leads outward into the physical world and not to the realms 
within. 

It is quite impossible to explain in a short paper the 
great system of the zodiac—how the rounds and races are 
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developed, and how this is shown by the signs of the movable 
and the stationary zodiacs; the organs and parts of the body 
to which each of the twelve signs corresponds; the abstract 
principles to which they are related; the meanings of the 
signs; the quaternaries, and triangles, and what they rep- 
resent; the manifested and the unmanifested worlds, the 
senses, and the faculties of the mind; how the foetus is de- 
veloped; and how this zodiac will aid in an understanding of 
“The Secret Doctrine,” by Madam Blavatsky. My chief pur- 
pose is to emphasize how vital an understanding of the zodiac 
is and how, when you have a working knowledge of the sys- 
tem, you can apply it to anything you want to know about. 


The signs of the zodiac are like an alphabet. After you 
have once learned the alphabet of a language you can read 
any book in that language. If you become aware of the 
zodiac within you, the mind gets knowledge of things though 
you may be unconscious of the manner in which the knowl- 
edge comes. 


The great importance of the zodiac is, I should say, that 
through it one can get an all-round development. 


There are twelve signs, and each sign is represented by 
a part of the body. If you place yourself in thought in one 
part and sign of the body, then you will in time become con- 
scious of and know about the functions of the part; and the 
sign will reveal its mystery. It is not likely that these signs 
are mere figures; they are symbols through which the things 
to which they correspond may be known. 


Even from a standpoint of purely physical knowledge, 
the zodiac is of the greatest help. I do not know whether 
any one has ever tried it, but you will find that certain food 
will agree with you at certain times, and that the same kind 
of food will not agree with you at other times—according to 
that sign of the zodiac in which the sun or moon is in. For 
instance: take one cycle of the moon, that is, about twenty- 
eight days. Divide the time among the twelve signs. This. 
gives a period of about two and a half days for each sign, 
starting at aries at the full moon. Then observe the desires: 
which the mind entertains during the passing through the 
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signs, and you will find that the same desires will return in 
succeeding moons, when passing through that same sign. i 
have found with myself that certain foods which agree with 
me when the moon is passing through the signs aries, gemini, 
leo, libra, sagittarus, and aquarius, will not. agree with me 
when it is in taurus, cancer, virgo, scorpio, capricorn and 
pisces. The same holds good with regard to the sun as it 
passes through the different months of the year. 


But this is applying the zodiac to the least important 
of its uses. When one gets a working knowledge of the 
zodiac, he will discover and work out many things for him- 
self, which will surprise him. The information about the 
zodiac is one of the greatest blessings that we can enjoy, 
and we ought to make the best use of it that we know how. 
The use to which we should put our knowledge is, that 
through it we may get an understanding of the one great 
reality, permanent and changeless, and that is—Conscious- 
ness. 

HY should we forget that, ages before the prows 
of the adventurous Genoese clove the Western 
waters, the Phoenician vessels had circumnavig- 
ated the Globe, and spread civilization in regions 
now silent and deserted? What Archaeologist will dare as- 
sert that the same hand which planned the Pyramids of 
Egypt, Karnak, and the thousand ruins now crumbling to 
oblivion on the sandy banks of the Nile, did not erect the 
monumental Nagkon-Wat of Cambodia; or trace the hiero- 
glyphics on the obelisks and doors of the deserted Indian 
village, newly discovered in British Columbia by Lord Duf- 
ferin; or those on the ruins of Palenque and Uxmal, of Cen- 
tral America? Do not the relics we treasure in our museums 
—last mementoes of the long “lost arts”—speak loudly in 
favour of ancient civilization? And do they not prove, over 
and over again, that nations and continents that have passed 
away have buried along with them arts and sciences, which 
neither the first crucible ever heated in a mediaeval cloister, 
nor the last cracked by a modern chemist, have revived, nor 
will—at least, in the present century. 
H. P. Blavatsky.—“Isis Unveiled.” 














THE SHADOW-MAKER. 
By Ian D. Huup. 


ORN of the Light and descended into darkness, the 
shadow-maker is at work; his workshop is the 
brain. He comes; he goes, and comes again, fol- 
lowing the shadows that he makes. He thinks, and 

life takes form; and the shadow of his thought falls across 
the world. Then are attracted to the shadow, lesser shadow- 
makers who would have made such a shadow if they could. 
And for the shadow which the shadow-maker cast, they 
build upon the earth a background and reflectors and reflec- 
tions of the shadow. Out of the darkness have come pride, 
arrogance, hate, self-devouring desire, and other monster 
things, into the workshop; and the shadow-maker, age after 
age, has thought and thought, and thrown shadow after 
shadow on the world. 


But the cycles run their courses; the world turns; the 
seasons change; the shadow-maker yearns for light. From 
the light realm, light comes to the shadow-maker in dark- 
ness. No longer should he think monster shadows on the 
world. No longer should his shadows brood over and hatch 
the things of the dark which nest with the dwellers in sha- 
dowland. A shadow-maker born of the light will turn the 
light upon the shadows. The light will dissipate the shadows, 
which shave no place in the light. The shadow-maker will 
turn the light on his things of darkness and the darkness of 
the world; and they shall flee, or be changed. Dwellers in 
shadowland and dwellers in darkness may be glad, for light 
comes. Light is here. 
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THE MONTH OF EPIPHI 
By Orlando P. Schmidt 


PAPI is derived from Apap (the “Giant Snake’’) 
in the same way that Mechiri and Mes-hari are de- 
rived from Mechir and Mes-har. Originally this 
month was sacred to Set, who was afterwards 


identified with Apap, but it is remarkable that, on the Stela 
of Chufu I, Ptah and Suchet represent this month. 


The distinctive title of Suchet is Mernaptah, “Beloved 
by Ptah,” in which, however, Suchet is understood. 


At the epoch of Epiphi, 3044 B. C., which falls in the 
12th year of the reign of Phiops II of the VI Dynasty, 
Eratosthenes has the epoch-reign “Cho-menephthah” (Chu- 
mernaptah), rendered “Kosmos Philephaistos.” It is, in fact, 
“Universal Ruler, Beloved by Ptah.” In Roman times we 
find the title Autokrator enti Chu, that is, “Sole Ruler, which 
is Chu.” 


The long-lived Phiops II reigned 12 years before, and 
83 years after, this epoch; but a remark attached to his 
reign informs us that he lived 100 years. In the so-called 
List of Eratosthenes these 100 years are given to “Apappos,” 
which, strange to say, is not Pepi, or Phiops, but Apapi, the 
original of Epiphi. 


At the epoch of Epiphi, 1584 B. C., we find the illustrious 
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Pharaoh bearing the full title “Set, Beloved by Ptah,” but, 
in addition to this, he assumed a special epoch-title in which 
he attempted to make his name-sake Set more acceptable to 
the Theban hierachy by blending Apis and Osiris, to wit, 
“Osiropis,” that is, Hus-ir-hapi. 


This attempted blending of good and evil calls to mind 
“the tree of the knowledge of good and evil,” of which Adam 
and Eve were forbidden to eat. I have elsewhere expressed 
the conviction, that “the river” (Pa-iar) which “went out of 
Eden to water the garden” which the Lord had planted 
“eastward in Eden,” was the Pelusiac branch of the Nile— 
long since silted up. 


This “garden,” or place of pleasure, was situated in the 
Sethroite nome, in the northeastern angle of the Delta, and 
contained the Hyksos stronghold Avaris (Hat-uar-et), or 
Piharhiroth (Per-hat-uar-eth), lying east of the Pelusiac 
arm of the Nile, between Migdol and the Sea, and the ancient 
city of Tanis, the temple-quarter of which was afterwards 
called ‘“Pi-ramesses,”’ or Per-ramesses. 


Set, or Typhon, was the tutelar divinity of Avaris, but 
in Tanis, owing to Hyksos influences, he and Osiris were 
worshipped side by side. In fact, there was in the city of 
Tanis a large and beautiful temple dedicated to Set, which 
Seti, the “beloved of Ptah,” and his son and successor, Ra- 
messes Miamoun, took great delight in embellishing. 


The Hyksos invaders, who were Hamites of the purest 
type, were serpent-worshippers, devoted to Sutech, whom 
they identified with Set, and particularly to Apap, the “Giant 
Snake,” his well known symbol. 


In their devotion to Set and Apap, the Hyksos rulers 
assumed such titles as Set (Saites or Sethos) and Apapi 
(Apophis) ; and one of them (Apophis II), as we knew from 
the Sallier Papyrus, went so far in his zeal as to order the 
contemporary Theban hyk, Ra-sekennen, to worship Set to 
the exclusion of all other gods. 


Panbesa, in describing Tanis, or Pi-ramesses, tells us, 
that nothing on Theban soil could compare with it (see Hist. 
pp. 432, etc.). It was indeed an ideal “place of pleasure,” but 
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a pleasure which could not last, because of the irrepressible 
conflict between the two antagonistic systems of religion. 
It was as impossible to blend the Hamitic and Japhetic races 
of mankind, as it was to blend the knowledge of good and 
evil, or Osiris and Typhon. This blight of serpent-worship 
was so deeply rooted in the nature of the Hamite, that, after 
the lapse of more than 4,000 years, it continues unabated in 
China and other Hamitic countries. The “old Red Dragon,” 
so familiar in their Joss-houses, is this same old Serpent, 
“more subtle than any beast of the field,” this same “Giant 
Snake,” whose name the Hyksos rulers were so proud to 
bear. 


To the Shemites (Shemmu) coming to Egypt, after 
crossing broad stretches of desert, this region appeared like 
a veritable paradise, but it was a dangerous place to settle in, 
owing to the subtle blending of Osiris and Typhon which 
had taken place there. Manetho describes the Aamu con- 
querors of Egypt as people of an “ignoble” race who came 
out of the “eastern parts.” Why does he call them “igno- 
ble?” Simply because they were debased by serpent-wor- 
ship. If they had been Shemites, as now contended by some 
of our modern Egyptologists, Manetho would not have 
branded them as “people of an ignoble race.” 


At the epoch of Epiphi, 124 B. C., we find a Ptolemy, who 
bore the additional title Epiphanes, which was probably 
suggested by the name of the month; but, as we end at 339 
B. C., this epoch lies somewhat beyond our limit. 


I might add, however, that Ptolemy V, who reigned from 
ca. 1/0 to 181 B. C., that is, in the hanti of Payni, seems 
to have been the first to assume the C __, pa-nuter, title 


oO! 
=) C3 . . 
= , per, sometimes written fA “appearance” 


(Champollion’s “apparition” ), which is the equivalent of the 
Greek Epiphanes. 


Epiphany is said to be derived from ephipaneia, 
meaning “appearance,” and is applied to a church festival 
celebrated on the 6th day of January in commemoration of 
our Saviour’s appearance to the wise men who came to adore 
him. In the variant == we see the serpent (Apap) 
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coming forth, that is, making his “appearance.” The nuter- 
et title of his wife Cleopatra is also per, but why Ptolemy V 
and his wife assumed this title, instead of Euergetes, is hard 
to determine. 


Ptolemy IX, who dated back to 170 B. C., although he 
was not able to enforce his claim to the throne until many 
years after this date, began by assuming the pa-nuter title 
Euergetes, which pertains to the hanti of Payni, but, when 
he became epoch-king of Epiphi (124 B. C.), he changed this 
title to Epiphanes, and the nuter-et title of his wife also ap- 


pears as = Per. This may serve to explain why the 


heliacal rising, or “appearance,” of Sothis was also called 
per-et. The fact that the Ptolemies—mere mortals—entitled 


themselves ‘!, pa-nuter, “the god,” grates somewhat 


harshly on modern sensibilities, but it is the duty of the 
historian to chronicle these matters just as he actually finds 
them. The older title sa-ra goes back to the original mean- 
ing “son of the Sun,” which does not necessarily conflict with 
the primitive teaching to be found in the so-called “Book of 
the Dead,” to wit: 


“God is one and alone; there is no other beside Him; 
He created all things. God is a spirit, the Spirit of spirits, 
the Great Spirit of Egypt.” 


This monotheistic belief came from pre-dynastic times, 
and shows how the religion of ancient Egypt was cor- 
rupted by contact with the Asiatic Hyksos, Canaanites, and 
other conquerors of Egypt. | 


The Month of Mesori. 


We now come to the last month of the Egyptian year, 
Mesori, at the end of which, according to the ancient teach- 
ings, the “birth” of “Horus, the babe,” occurred. 


As we have seen, this birth of Horus, “the babe,” occur- 
red, in the fixed year, at the winter solstice, when the Sun is 
represented symbolically as resting between the “horns of 
the goat” (Capricorn). The name of the month Mes-har-i, 
“Birth of Horus,” is derived from this distinctive event, 
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which applies as well to the hanti as to the ordinary month. 


On the “Stela of Chufu I” this “babe” follows immedi- 
ately after Ptah and Suchet, the representatives of the 
hanti of Epiphi, and is described as Har-pa-chrat, the “Har- 
pokrates” of the Greeks, in a word, “Horus, the babe.” 


Horus, in this capacity, was also termed “Semsu, “the 
eldest,” by the Egyptians, a term which was sometimes 
duplicated as Sem-sem. 


The 7th king of the I Dynasty is called “Sempsos” by 
Eratosthenes, who renders the title “Herakleides,” but 
Manetho calls him “Semempses.” It is plain, that, in the first 
instance, we have Semsu, in the second, Sem-sems. The 
Turin Papyrus (the original of which was sometimes fol- 
lowed by Manetho) uses the duplicated form Sem-sems, but 
in the celebrated Table of Abydus Semsu appears in the 
venerable form of a tall, standing priest, or official, clad in 
a long, flowing garb, which reaches to his feet. This figure 
was evidently copied from a very ancient monument, for it 
is unlike anything to be found in Egypt, after the I Dynasty, 
and must have come from the Shemsu Har (“Followers of 
Horus”). Eratosthenes, who may have followed Manetho, 
seems to have had no difficulty in identifying it with 
Herakies. 


An important epoch-title transmitted by Eratosthenes 
(No. 26 in the present list) is “Sempsu Harpokrates,” trans- 
lated “Herakles Harpokrates.” The 18 years allotted to this 
epoch-reign fill out the interval between the end of the VII 
Dynasty (2942 B. C.) and the epoch of Mesori (2924 B. C.) 
and thus afford a most remarkable verification of Manetho’s 
List, for this epoch-reign belongs to the first king of the VIII 
Dynasty, where the names and separate reigns of the kings 
are unfortunately wanting, and shows that the first king of — 
this dynasty, at least, enjoyed a comparatively long reign. 


The epoch-reigns “Chomanephthah” and “Sempsu- 
Harpokrates,” taken in connection with “Petiathyris, which 
preceded them, and “Petethothis” and “Phuoro,” which fol- 
lowed them, were so important, that I treated them in my 
History under a separate heading, “Chu-mer-na-ptah and 
Semsu-Har-pa-chrat” (see p. 235). 
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The epochs of Mesori, 2924 B. C., and 1464 B. C., unfor- 
tunately fell in periods of a divided kingdom and consequent 
anarchy and obscurity. As just stated, the Manethonian 
Lists fail to give us the names, or separate reigns, of any of 
the kings of the VII, VIII, IX, X, and XI Dynasties, with one 
notable exception, to wit, the name of the Heracleopolite 
tyrant “Ochthois” (Achtai, not “Kheti’). 


In the Table of Abydus, between Menthusuphis II, of 
the VI Dynasty, and Neb-hapet-ra Menthu-hotep, of the XI 
Dynasty, we have the throne-titles (not names) of 18 kings 
belonging to the VIII Dynasty, one of whom, Noferkara 
Terrel, can be identified with the 25th “Theban king of Era- 
tosthenes, who appears as “Thirillos,’ with a reign of 8 
years, in the list ascribed to this great scientist and scholar. 


The XIX Dynasty had been reduced to a hopeless wreck 
by Eusebius, Syncellus and other early Christian chrono- 
graphers, but a recent discovery will enable me to not only 
apply the epoch-reign of 1464 B. C., but also name the epoch- 
king himself. 


In “padding” his false list, at 2355 B. C., where the sepa- 
rate reigns were wanting in the Manethonian Lists, Syncel- 
lus used an epoch-reign taken from the Book of Sothis, 
which appears as No. 14 and reads, as follows: “14th 
Egyptian king Chamois who reigned 12 years.” As this 
epoch-reign comes from Manetho, these 12 years date from 
the epoch and, therefore, extend from 1464 to 1452 B. C. 


One unknown quantity in the XIX Dynasty was the 
reign of Seti II, the Son of Menephthah, the Pharaoh of the 
Exodus. It was naturally supposed that he appeared as 
Sethos, but it now turns out that, like Seti I and Meneph- 
thah, he appears in this list as Menephthes (III), with a reign 
of 5 years. Thus corrected, the XIX Dynasty appeared, as 
follows: 

End of Ramesses Miamoun’s reign...... 1495 B. C. 
1. Menephthes (IT), 19 y.6m............0.000. 19 


1476 “ « 
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2. Menephthes III (Seti II Mer-na-ptah),5 years 4 


1472 “ “ 

3. Amenmeses (Amen-mes), before epoch)..... 8 
1464 cc €¢ 

Same (as Chamois), after epoch............. 12 
1452 “ “ 

4. Sethos (Set-necht), incl. long interregnum... 51 
1401 “ “ 

5. Rampshakes (Ramesses III), his son....... 61 
1340 “ “ 

6. Ramesses IV, his son..............ccce eens S 
1332 cc O66 

7. Thauris (1st 7 years of Rampsinitus)........ 7 
ee IND: oo 4000 cede cwanceveus 1324 “ “ 


There is an apparent discrepancy of 1 year here, but we 
must not forget, that in the List of Africanus the “extra” 
months and days have been apportioned. Thus “Harmais,” 
who reigned 4 years and 1 month, appears with 5 years. Al- 
though Africanus allotted 5 years to Seti II (his Menephthes 
Ill) and 20 years to Amenmeses, it is now evident, from the 
division of Amenmeses’ reign by the epoch, that we must 
place its end at 1451, instead of 1452 B. C. 


The death of Amenmeses was followed by a period of 
anarchy “lasting,” according to the great Papyrus of Ra- 
messes III, “many years” (renpa-ut ken-u), during which a 
Syrian named Arsu usurped the crown and tyranized over 
Egypt. In the “official” list, this interregnum “lasting many 
years” was allotted to Set-necht, and we now see why the 


Israelites were forced to wander about in the Wilderness 
for 40 years. 


The Exodus occurred in the 5th year of Menephthah’s 
reign, 480 years before the Building of Solomon’s Temple, 
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that is, in the year 1491 B.C. This gives us for the remainder 
of 


Menephthah’s reign................ 15 years 

Se Ge GONE Dé bn 606 dee we cc duewen - ™ 

Reign of Amenmeses.............. 20 “ 
re ee ree 40 “ 


During the reign of Amenmeses, Canaan was garrisoned 
by Egyptian troops, but, at the accession of the Syrian Arsu, 
these were withdrawn, so that the Israelites entered Pales- 
tine from the east, while the Philistines (Pulusta) entered it 
from the west. 


Another reign which has found its way into the False 
List of Syncellus, to wit, No. 11, “Hakesephthes,” with 13 
years, has an equally interesting story to tell. Hak-sephthes 
is plainly Hyk Siphthah (Saptah), who reigned at Thebes 
during the fateful 13 years of Menephthah’s voluntary exile 
in Ethiopia. Note that Siphthah is entitled “Hyk” (not 
king), the same title by which Ra-seken-en, the tributary 
ruler of the South, was known in Hyksos times. These 13 
years, however, are covered by the 19 years and 6 months 
allotted to Menephthah, and should not, therefore, be reck- 
oned in a chronological list. Discoveries made since 1898 
establish the reality of Siphthah’s reign in a most conclusive 
manner, but our modern Egyptologists, overlooking the fact 
that his reign does not appear in any of the lists of the XIX 
Dynasty, have made all kinds of errors in trying to place him. 
His tomb was usurped by Set-necht. 


The last epoch of Mesori, 4 B. C., fell in the reign of Au- 
gustus, who was, therefore, the epoch-king of Mesori; but it 
is a remarkable coincidence, that the birth of Christ occurred 
at this same epoch, when the Egyptians were looking for the 
birth of “Horus, the babe.” The Egyptians fixed the epoch 
at the middle of the tetraeteris 5—2 B. C., that is, at the end 
of 4 B. C.; but, according to our modern mode of computa- 
tion, it would be more properly the beginning of the year 3 
B.C. Augustus, as epoch-king and as Harpocrates, the son 


of Isis and Osiris, did not hesitate to assume the additional 
title, “son of God.” 
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We have now gone through the twelve months of So- 
thiac year seriatim, and have applied the epoch-titles and 
inserted the epoch-reigns, so far as recovered, during the 
course of three Sothiac cycles. It has developed, to our 
surprise, that the system was far more scientific, at the be- 
ginning of the old Empire, than it was in later ages, and, for 
this reason, I have concluded to devote a separate article to 
the “Stela of Chufu I,” which, owing to its extreme antiquity 
(3651 B. C.), has preserved many features of this pre-dynas- 
tic scientific arrangement of the Sothiac Year. 





OW does it happen that the most advanced stand- 

point that has been reached in our times, only en- 

ables us to see in the dim distance up the Alpine 

path of knowledge the monumental proofs that 
earlier explorers have left to mark the plateaux they had 
reached and occupied? 


If modern masters are so much in advance of the old 
ones, why do they not restore to us the lost arts of our post- 
diluvian forefathers? Why do they not give us the unfad- 
ing colours of Luxor—the Tyrian purple, the bright ver- 
milion and dazzling blue which decorate the walls of this 
place, and are as bright as on the first day of their applica- 
tion; the indestructible cement of the pyramids and of 
ancient aqueducts; the Damascus blade, which can be 
turned like a corkscrew in its scabbard without breaking; 
the gorgeous, unparalleled tints of the stained glass that is 
found amid the dust of old ruins and beams in the windows 
of ancient cathedrals; and the secret of the true malleable 
glass? And if Chemistry is so little able to rival even the 
early mediaeval ages in some arts, why boast of achieve- 
ments which, according to strong probability, were perfectly 
known thousands of years ago. The more Archaeology and 
Philology advance, the more humiliating to our pride are the 
discoveries which are daily made, the more glorious testi- 
mony do they bear in behalf of those who, perhaps on 
account of the distance of their remote antiquity, have been 
until now considered ignorant flounderers in the deepest 
mire of superstition. 

H. P. Blavatsky.—“The Secret Doctrine.” 




















THE SCARAB OF DESTINY* 
By Maris Herrington Billings 
CHAPTER XI. 
(Continued from Page 126.) 


ICHARD hastened to London, and made all preparations 

to leave England. He had developed a perfect thirst for 

gold, and what he got only made him long for more. King Tan- 

cred of Sicily owed the dowry of Richard’s sister Joan. He swore 

a great oath that Tancred should pay every groat. He would have 

sold his crown for gold. He seemed possessed of a devil to get hold 

of it. Personally he cared nothing for it; but his apparent object 
was to raise money for the expedition to the Holy Land. 

All the wealthy Jews in London were brought before him; and 
woe betide those who loosened not their purse-strings. Seth, 
ever at his side, would whisper, “He hath it, Sire, tucked away in 
jewels and gold,” and Richard would answer, “Well, see that 
thou dost get it, Seth,” and, armed with the king’s consent, Seth 
saw to it that those ill-fated Jews either gave up their gold or 
their lives. 

One of the first things Richard did was to send for his most 
trusted courtier, Ralph Fitzhugh, and say to him, “Thou wilt go 
on a secret mission for me. Take ship for the Island of Cyprus, 
and there thou art to find a building of stone. Beshrew me! 
Was it red or grey? However, it matters not, as long as thou 
dost find it. It hath a tall tower surmounted by the Cross; more 
than likely ’tis a convent. Thou art to find a maid with hair like 
the sheen of yonder heap of gold, and a face like a flower on 





*All rights reserved, including translation. 
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which the sunshine loves to linger. Find out her name and 
station, her age and who her parents be, then return and report 
to me with all speed; and God grant thee a favoring wind and a 
speedy journey. I will receive thee, night or day.” 

As the days wore on, London was a gloomy place. No wonder 
the king was depressed, lonely and miserable; for never in the 
history of England was such a November known in London. The 
city was wrapped in a thick opaque mist, and a cold, penetrating 
fog, through which the flaming torches trying to dispel the gloom, 
shone with a blue unearthly light. 

Richard vowed that he detested the land. He called it a fog- 
stewed island, peopled by swine-fed Saxon churls. His disap- 
pointment had made him a misanthrope; he sang no longer; the 
brightness of his life seemed to have faded with the sunshine of 
the land, and he seemed to be living in an evil atmosphere. For 
six whole weeks the sun never cast one golden gleam on the 
gloomy palace from out the dun grey clouds. At last he could 
stand it no longer; and on the eleventh of December he set sail 
for Normandy, leaving England to be ruled by his justiciars, 
with Sir William Longchamp as Chancellor. 

The English nobles did not get on very well with Richard, and 
he hated England since he had lost what most he prized. 

When he landed in France and saw the sun shining out of a 
brilliant blue sky, he dismounted from his horse and knelt down 
in the middle of the road, with bared head. 

“Art ill, Sire?” said several courtiers, pressing forward. 

“Hush!” said a Norman knight. “The king but kneels to pray 
to yonder shrine,” and he dropped on his knees beside the king. 

“Not a bit of it,” saidRichard, who had been kneeling with 
clasped hands and face upraised to heaven. “I am but praying 
to God’s blessed sunshine, which I had despaired of ever seeing 
again. I had well nigh forgotten how the sun looks,” he added, 
leaping to his saddle once more. 

He had left the dwarf in England; and things seemed to 
brighten for him, for his life now became a busy one filled with 
a purpose, as he hastened preparations for departure for the Holy 
Land. 

While the king was engaged in things pertaining to warfare, 
his love affair was relegated to the background. He bent all his 
energies toward equipping the soldiers for the crusades, and 
every band, as soon as organized, marched to Vezelay. 

Christmas over, he united with Philip Augustus of France, 
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in gathering together the great army of the Crusaders. 

During this time Richard had been harrassed on all sides 
by his mother, Queen Elinor, and his lords and bishops de- 
’ manded, for reasons of State, that the king should wed. It was 
absurd that in these days, when infants were betrothed in the 
cradle, Richard, King of England, should still be single in his 
thirty-third year. In vain did all the eligible princesses in Europe 
sigh for the handsomest hero in Christendom. He would not 
talk of marriage. 

Whenever he saw two or three old heads nodding, with a 
couple of grey haired bishops twiddling thumbs, Richard would 
say with a laugh, “Marrying me,” and, leaping in the saddle, 
away he would ride far into the country and would not return 
for hours. But constant dropping wears away the stone, and it 
was not so easy to escape from his royal mother, who persisted 
in telling him that he was not doing his duty by his country. 

“Let John provide the heir,” he roared. 

Knowing how Richard had already backed out of his be- 
trothal, to Alys of France, she decided on a new tack. His coun- 
cillors gave the matter up, and left him to her tender mercies, 
and she confidently asserted that she would marry him to the 
Princess Berengaria, of Navarre. She meant to marry him to 
Berengaria, whether he would or no; and all her energies were 
bent to the accomplishment of this design. She kept up a con- 
stant nagging, until he was driven almost insane. Nagged one 
day beyond endurance, he flared up a tremendous passion, say- 
ing, “Marry me to the devil if you will, as long as the dowry 
outweighs the princess.” 

Queen Elinor said no more, for she was wise in her day 
and generation, and for a month not a word did she say on the 
detested subject; but she sent an envoy to the Spanish Court, and 
all arrangements were made to have the princess come to Vezelay 
for betrothal. 

Richard was told of the great dowry the fair Berengaria 
would bring to her husband, for King Sancho of Navarre had 
written, “I offer my great fiefs of Cingovillas, Montenegro and 
Agreda, with twenty million besants.” 

“As well she as any other,” said Richard wearily. “May God 
pity her and me,” for only that day had my lord Fitzhugh re- 
turned from Cyprus with word that no building on the island 
possessed a tall tower surmounted by a cross. 











THE WORD 
CHAPTER XII. 
REAPING THE HARVEST. 


“Though the mills of the Gods grind slowly, 
Yet they grind exceeding small, 
In His hidden hand the balance 
Of a retributive fate, 
Weights the wrongs His righteous judgments 
Surely cancel soon or late.” 
—EmMA ALICE BROWNE. 


HE great camp at Vezelay was a canvas town. Here were 

gathered one hundred thousand men, a vast host ready to 
fight for the saving of the Holy Sepulchre. 

In long, regular lines stood the tents of the peers, nobles 
and knights, forming regular squares of gaily colored canvass. 
Before each tent stood the lance and colors of its owner; and 
side by side in the centre of this great array stood the Royal 
pavilions of Richard of England and Philip of France, round 
them being clustered the gonfalons of all the nobles of Western 
Europe. 

The camp was a festive place with its variously colored 
tents, its gay costumes, and the burnished armor of the knights, 
interspersed with the white surcoats of the hospitalers and the 
vivid red crosses of the Knights Templar, made a most picturesque 
scene. Order and discipline reigned on every hand, for Richard 
was a Strict disciplinarian. 

Peasants and merchants flocked to the camp to sell their 
wares. Smiths and armorers came with their repairing forges. 
Minstrels and troubadours wandered through the camp, singing 
songs of former battles to raise the spirits of the soldiers, or 
perchance a merry lay of love, to the accompaniment of the harp. 

Knights on gaily caparisoned horses rode to and fro, or 
engaged in friendly combat in the tiltyard, and were much ad- 
mired by the good wives and maidens from the towns near by, 
who seized on every pretext to visit the camp and see the brave 
show. 

The sun was shining on the gay pageant when, one evening, 
from the distant hills there came the notes of a silver trumpet, 
blown three times, and a gay company of fifty knights on mettle- 
some steeds were seen approaching, escorting a golden litter 
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drawn by four white horses. This was the long-expected train 
of Don Sancho the Wise, of Navarre; and the litter bore the 
Princess Berengaria. The party moved on up the wide street of 
the camp; a white hand drew aside the green silk curtains of the 
litter and a sweet voice demanded to be taken at once to the 
pavilion of Queen Elinor. The trumpets blew a gay faronade, 
and the herald of the king threw to the winds the colors of 
Navarre. It was not until evening, at the great banquet given 
in honor of her arrival, that Berengaria met Richard of Eng- 
land. 

When the time came to enter the great pavilion where the 
banquet was spread, the king became very nervous. He strode 
up and down outside his tent, and longed to mount his horse 
and fly; but at length he was robed in splendor and led the way 
to the banquet hall. 

At the end of the gaily decorated pavilion was a raised plat- 
form, on which sat Richard in a chair of gold. He wore a tunic 
of pale blue velvet, embroidered in gold; his doublet of white 
satin was bordered with sparkling gems in the form of a floral 
design. On his head he wore a round cap of: blue velvet,with a 
broad gold band which resembled a crown, but it was relieved by a 
long white ostrich plume, which fell gracefully to one side. 
From his shoulders hung a mantle of blue velvet, lined with 
white satin and fastened in the centre of the chest with a diamond 
morse. At his side hung a heavy sword with gemmed scabbard. 
His gloves were jewelled, also his boots, which were blue in color, 
broad and slightly pointed, and to which were strapped his golden 
spurs. 

He sat very stiffly in his chair. All about him were grouped 
his peers, lords and bishops, and Philip of France sat on his left. 
Don Sancho was astonished at the state and grandeur of this 
court. 

A fanfare of trumpets announced the approach of Queen 
Elinor and the Princess Berengaria, accompanied by the ladies 
of the court. Queen Elinor entered first, followed by her ladies. 
She was not a prepossessing woman. She was tall and stately, 
but low-browed, and had a sallow complexion and coarse black 
hair, and greenish eyes that reminded one of Richard’s. She 
was of heavy build, slow and deliberate in her movements; but 
when once she grasped an idea she never let go until she had 
accomplished her purpose. 

She was magnificently gowned in a long white satin tunic, 
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secured at the waist by a gemmed girdle, and covered with golden 
crescents, set in pairs and reversed. Her mantle was of crimson, 
studded with the same crescent design, and was secured across 
the breast with a cord of gold. Upon her slightly tinged grey 
hair she wore a couvrechef, and over that a crown of gold. 

At the second blare of trumpets the Princess Berengaria 
entered. Every man in the room, excepting Richard, bowed low 
in admiration of the beautiful princess. She was tall and stately, 
and moved with a slow, graceful movement, carrying her head 
high, as became a Spanish princess. Her skin was of a creamy 
tint; and her wavy hair, piled high on her regal head, was of 
the most beautiful shade of dark brown with reddish gleams that 
shone like burnished gold. Her eyes matched her hair, being 
the color of a horse chestnut, with a golden light in their dark 
depths ; but it was her wonderful personality that attracted every 
eye to her. Her charm and fascination drew men like the magnet 
to the pole. She wore a long tunic of yellow satin, with black 
sequins enmeshed in gold network. Her outer robe, of black 
velvet, loose and flowing, had full sleeves, and was caught at 
the waist by a golden belt studded with topaz. From her girdle 
hung a jewelled aumoniére; and her mantle, secured by a cord, 
was of cloth of gold, embroidered with red roses and green leaves. 

As she neared the dais on which Richard sat, he gazed in 
astonishment at this lovely vision; and those standing nearest 
him heard him gasp. 

“Good St. Michael and the angels save me; for this is where 
I’m done for!” 

He arose and went forward to meet the princess, then bent 
his regal head, and she curtseyed low and extended her hand. 
He bowed low to kiss it, but shivered visibly as he did so. 

Queen Elinor did not fail to detect his agitation. Her eyes 
flashed, and her mouth assumed a determined expression. Her 
features became set in a rigid mould. She held her peace, but it 
boded no good for the future peace of Richard’s mind. 

The king led Berengaria to the seat assigned to her, and all 
through the banquet he forced himself to be polite and courteous. 
He tried his best to be cheerful, and joined in the gay repartee 
of his courtiers, but all to no purpose, for before his mental 
vision there arose a picture of a man in shining armor with a 
mass of black and yellow draperies whirling around him, which 
turned into a glittering serpent. 

Richard was annoyed, for he could not rid himself of the 
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loathsome idea he had conjured up. Before him sat the beauti- 
ful Berengaria, waving her black feather fan, and from time 
to time her dark eyes glanced at his; but somehow those soft 
glances filled his heart with fear, and made him tremble, great 
hero as he was. 

The king arose from the table in a very perverse mood. 
His ministers went into debate with those of Sancho; and when 
word was brought to Richard that they awaited his presence, he 
flatly refused to go. Then came his mother, terrible in her wrath. 
Wisely controlling herself, she asked if he was going to treat 
Berengaria as he had done Alys; pointed out that the honor of 
the king was at stake; and asked what every monarch in Christen- 
dom would think if he retreated again from his betrothal. 

“T had naught to do with this betrothal,” he replied coldly. 
“Ye have arranged it amongst yourselves. As for me, I have 
come to the conclusion that I am not intended for wedlock.” 

“Soul of my body! Art thou flesh and blood, or art thou 
made of wood? Is she not beautiful enough to tempt an ancho- 
rite?” 

“Perchance she is, but my heart is dead; my life is void. 
Were she but my mate, God in Heaven, how I would welcome 
her! But were it she, ye would all forbid the union,” said Richard 
passionately, “so my arms shall remain empty. I have spoken,” 
he added wearily. 

His mother gave him a keen glance from her shrewd, keen 
eyes. 

“So thou art in love, my son! There is no woman in Europe 
who can flout thy attentions, unless she be already wedded. Then 
do as David of old,—put the husband in the front rank of thy 
soldiers. If thou wilt trust me I will aid thee; for there is not 
a lady at court dare gainsay my will.” 

“If I told thee there was one woman on earth who cares 
not a snap of her fingers for my titles or rank, but treats me just 
as an ordinary man, laughs with the freedom of bondmaid and 
serf, what then?” 

“Then I would not believe thee, my son; for the maid would 
be lacking in common sense. Thou art fair to look upon as a 
man; and as a king thou dost possess unlimited power. If thou 
wilt wed Berengaria, we will see to it that thou shalt have the 
woman of thy choice.” 

Richard laughed harshly. “Pouf! Were she standing here 
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at dead of night she would laugh at my bidding, and ’tis I, the 
king, who meekly obeys her will.” 

Queen Elinor laughed. “Then thou hast met thy match, 
Richard. Fain would I behold her. She must be exquisite! 
Revenons G4 nos moutons; the betrothal papers only lack thy sig- 
nature.” 

“T will sleep over it,’’ said Richard stubbornly. 

“Nay, nay; then thou wilt never consent,” and Queen Elinor 
went down on her knees to her wayward son. 

“Richard, my son, I beseech thee to grant common courtesy 
to the princess to whom we have but now betrothed thee. Where 
is thy chivalry as knight? Wilt thou not receive her with the 
grace that thou wouldst award thy lowest subjects?” 

On one condition only. Keep her away from me. Thy de- 
sire is to see Berengaria Queen of the English.” 

“Not only mine; but ’tis the will of the nation also.” 

“Well; so be it. Queen she shall be, but wedded wife, 
never,’ and he strode from the room and signed the document 
with a white face. 

The papers now having the royal signature, the queen was 
very careful to go slowly. Berengaria, with her warm southern 
temperament, resented the curt manner of the king. She could 
not understand his cold-blooded nature; so she complained to the 
queen, saying: 

“We have been betrothed now for three days, and not once 
hath he sought an audience in private. He spends all his time 
in the tiltyard, or manoeuvering with the troops. Surely he 
could find some time to become acquainted with his future 
queen !” 

“Aye, thou art right, Princess; but thou must be patient. 
Richard is wedded to his idols, warfare and the army of the 
Crusades ; but once thou art his queen, thou canst teach him that 
e’en a soldier can love. But I warn thee that my son was born 
‘without a heart. He knows not the meaning of the word love. 
It is left for thee to teach him the lesson. He hath never been 
‘known to kiss a woman.” 

“Indeed! In court circles there is a story extant that at 
the Coronation Levee he descended from the throne and kissed 
the prettiest maid in the room.” 

“Methinks I would look twice at the maid who could make 
the king so far forget his dignity. Didst hear if the favored mor- 
tal were of noble birth?” said the queen. 
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‘Nay; I have asked many, but no one seems to know aught 
of her. Some say she was a countess, others say she was a 
commoner; but my Lady de Bearn doth assure me she was 
only seen at court on that one occasion.” 

‘Ah! perchance Richard had dined too well,” said the queen. 

“Then I would that thou couldst persuade him to dine on the 
same meal again, so that he could forget his dignity for a moment. 
If he cares naught for me, he might show some respect to the 
dowry I bring him”; said the princess curtly, “and methinks she 
was a lucky maid to have the chance to say that the king had 
kissed her in public. God alone knows how often he had done 
so in private,” she added, her jealousy now fully aroused. 

The queen started. Perchance this was the one who stood 
between the king and the princess. She resolved to find the 
maiden on whom her son had bestowed his royal favor; but her 
endeavors were in vain. Like Nitocris, she had appeared at the 
banquet, then disappeared forever. 

A week after this Richard set sail for Messina, having ex- 
changed hardly a word with the princess, and leaving Queen 
Elinor to do as she would about the marriage. Wuth Berengaria 
and their ladies she followed the king to Messina, and when he 
heard that the convoy was expected to arrive any day, he made all 
preparations to leave for Acre. 

Just at this time Richard dreamed one stormy night that he 
was in a great building. He thought he was walking down a 
stone corridor, when a door was swung back and he found him- 
self in a prison cell. He looked around, saying, “Why, I have 
been here before! I know every nook and corner of this place. 
There is the same couch covered with lion skins, and behind that 
jug should be a box of ebony draughts.” 

As he stood looking at the well-remembered furnishings, 
the door softly opened, and Nadine came in, carrying a great 
bunch of roses. Holding out his hand he said, “The flowers of 
love, Nadine.” 

She laid her head upon his breast, and said, “Do not worry, 
Richard. Thy probation is almost over, and thou shalt find me 
soon. Take heart; for thou shalt talk to me in the near future.” 

Then she led him to the barred window which looked out 
upon a great expanse of moonlit water; and, pointing to the 
eastern heaven, she said: ‘“‘Look, Richard; behold the Cross. 
There lies thy way.” 

Richard saw in the sky a great flaming cross of fire, which lit 
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up the waters and touched the hills with glowing light. Then he 
turned to her, saying: “Nadine, where art thou, my love?” but 
she had gone, and he heard a voice saying: “The first words thou 
dost hear on leaving the temple will be the answer.” 

He awoke; and heard Sir Richard Fitzhugh saying in the 
anteroom, “Methinks the next move will be to Cyprus; for this 
trouble will raise his ire, if anything.” 

“Aye, thou art right, Fitzhugh. To Cyprus we will go, and 
that without delay,” answered the king from his bed-chamber. 

“The convoy bearing the queen and the princess will make 
a good addition to the fleet, Sire.” 

“We will not wait for my royal mother. Let her follow me.” 

Not wait for his betrothed! Lord Fitzhugh’s face fell. What 
manner of man was this? His own sweetheart was lady-in-wait- 
ing to the queen, and he did not relish the order to embark. 

This dream made a great impression on the king; for every 
detail was stamped upon his memory. 

“I am quite sure I have dreamed that same dream before, 
and forgotten it.” 

The vision of the Cross only made him double his zeal to 
be gone. He felt sure that Heaven itself had sent him a sign 
and singled him out as the champion of the Cross, so he now 
devoted himself to prayer. 

Isaac Komninos, King of Cyprus, had ill-used some English 
sailors, whose vessels had been cast upon the shores of the island ; 
and the story reminded Richard of the vision in the glen, and 
away he sailed with a vague idea that he should find Nadine, 
because the dream had told him so. 

As soon as he landed he caused careful inquiries to be made 
as to whether a girl had been washed ashore from an English 
vessel during the past year; and, gaining no results, he made the 
story he had heard excuse to make war on the island and search 
every building. 

While engaged in the adjustment of these affairs, after he 
had conquered Isaac the King, the ships of Queen Elinor arrived 
in the harbor. She insisted that the marriage with Berengaria 
take place at once. “Am I to chase thee half around the world 
to save thy honor?” she asked indignantly. “The marriage must 
take place now; at once!” and as the everlasting need of money 
to pay his followers was harrassing him as usual, he consented ; 
and married he was, so far as the ceremony of the Church, con- 
ducted by the great Bishop of Salisbury, assisted by a score of 
priests, was concerned, in the great Basilica of Limosal. 
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Nobles, lords, and knights witnessed the ceremony ; and many 
remarked that the king did a strange thing. When about to kneel 
at the chancel rail for the ceremony he took from his neck a gold 
chain, to which was attached a small gold cross, and held it in his 
right hand; and instead of kissing his bride he reverently kissed 
the Cross—an action which seemed very proper in the leader of 
the Crusades. 

After the marriage rite he sat in the throne chair, and Beren- 
garia, kneeling before him, was crowned Queen of England, Em- 
press of Cyprus, and Duchess of Normandy. 

At the nuptial feast that night, Berengaria sat beside her 
lord, the king, and men of high degree humbly bent the knee in 
homage to their beautiful new queen. When Richard strode into 
the palatial hall in a gorgeous surcoat of satin, and silken shoon, 
it was seen that under it he wore his shirt of chain mail, which 
fell below the border of the surcoat; and the musical chink as 
he moved told those near him that he was fully accoutred in 
armor. He shivered, as with chills and fever, and his hand trembled 
so that he spilt his wine from the golden goblet every time he 
raised it to his lips; but those lips were set in a thin, determined 
line, and his face was cold and hard; and when the hour grew 
late he arose, and, raising aloft the small gold cross, said, “My 
lords and followers, behold my bride; I am wedded to the Cross ; 
in hoc signo spes mea,” and he kissed it reverently. Then, rais- 
ing his sword, he cried, “Crusaders of the Cross, the Lord’s work 
must be done. Acre is in peril. In the name of the Cross, let us 
to the rescue. Let those who wiil, follow me,” and he strode 
from the hall, with only a low bow to Berengaria and his mother. 

He made all haste to the quay, followed by a multitude of 
admirers, and boarded his ship, and set sail from Cyprus with a 
fleet of thirteen large ships called buses, fifty galleys, and a hun- 
dred transports; leaving the queen and his mother to follow if 
they would. 

When Berengaria saw Richard leave the room, she flung her- 
self upon the queen-mother’s breast with a low moan, crying, 
“Oh God, what a fate is mine! What have I done to be punished 
so unjustly? Men say I am beautiful. I possess every gift in 
this world but the heart of Richard.” 

“T told thee what thou hadst to expect in Richard. He has no 
heart. Human passions and human emotions have no part in his 
make-up.” 
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“I would give my very life for love of the king. If only he 
would take me in his arms for one moment, and say that he loved 
me, I would gladly die. I have prayed night and day; yet Heaven 
denies the one gift I crave. The humblest peasant in the land is 
granted the love of her mate; and I, a queen, am denied it. The 
world is void and empty to me because the desire of my heart 
is withheld. He will never return to me. Something beyond 
mortals keeps him from me. He beholds me with fear in his 
eyes !”’ 

And Queen Elinor nodded. for she had naught to say to com- 
fort the stricken bride. 


(To be continued. ) 


ROMETHUS having endowed man, according 
to Plato’s PROTAGORAS, with that “wis- 
dom which ministers to physical well-being,” 
but the lower aspect of Manas of the animal 

(Kama) having remained unchanged, instead of “an 
untainted mind, heaven’s first gift,” there was created 
the eternal vulture of ever unsatisfied desire, of re- 
egret and despair, coupled with “the dream-like feeble- 
ness that fetters the blind race of mortals,” unto the 
day when Prometheus is released by his heaven-ap- 
pointed deliverer, Herakles. 

Now Christians—Roman Catholics especially— 
have tried to prophetically connect this drama with 
the coming of Christ. No greater mistake could be 
made. The true Theosophist, the pursuer of Divine 
Wisdom and worshipper of Absolute Perfection—the 
Unknown Deity which is neither Zeus nor Jehovah— 
will demur to such an idea. Pointing to antiquity he 
will prove that there never has been an original sin, 
but only an abuse of physical intelligence—the 
Psychic being guided by the Animal, and both putting 
out the light of the Spiritual. 


H. P. Blavatsky.—“The Secret Doctrine.” 
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MOMENTS WITH FRIENDS 


What causes loss of memory? 


Loss of memory is the result of a 
physical or of a psychic or of a 
mental cause. The immediate physi- 
cal cause of the loss of memory is a 
disorder in the nerve centers in the 
brain, preventing the senses from 
functioning through their respective 
nerves. To illustrate: If there are 
certain defects of the optic nerve and 
visual center and optic thalami, so as 
to cause these to be thrown out of 
touch with the distinct “sense of 
sight” or the being which is sight, 
then this 
use 


being cannot grasp nor 
its physical channels so as to 


reproduce for the mind the physical 


object which had been impressed 
upon the sense. If the ramifications 
of the auditory nerve and nerve- 
center have been affected, then the 
“sound sense” is unable to _  op- 
erate these, and therefore’ can- 
not reproduce to the mind _ the 


physical sound or name of the object 
or scene which the sight sense had 
failed to reproduce, and so _ there 
would be loss of sight memory, and 
sound memory due to physical causes. 
This will illustrate the loss of taste 
memory and smell memory, due to 
physical causes. A pressure on the 
nerve-centers, a blow on the head, a 
sudden concussion due to a fall, im- 
paired circulation, nervous shocks 
from unexpected happenings, may be 


immediate causes of physical loss of 
memory. 

If the physical obstacle or defect of 
the nerves in their centers has been 
removed or repaired, there was only 
temporary loss of physical memory. 
if removal or repair is impossible, 
then the loss is permanent. 

Memory is kept not by any part of 


the physical organism, nor by the 
physical organism as a whole. The 


seven orders of memory: sight-mem- 
ory, sound-memory,  taste-memory, 
smell-memory, touch or feeling-mem- 
ory, moral-memory, “I” or identity- 
memory—mentioned in “Moments 
” in the November, 1915, 
issue—make up sense-memory as a 
whole and which is here named per- 
sonality-memory. Each one of the 
sense-memories and all the seven 
memories co-ordinated and working 
together the personal- 
ity-memory. Personality-memory has 
two sides or aspects: the physical 
side and the psychic side. The 
physical side of personality-memory 
has to do with the physical body and 
the physical world, but the sensing and 
the memory of these are in the psychic 
senses and not in the physical body 
nor in the organs of sense. Personal- 
ity-memory begins when the human 
elemental, the human being, manages 
to adjust and co-ordinate two or 
more of its senses with their re- 


with Friends, 


make up 
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spective sense-organs of its physical 
body and to focus these on to some 
physical object. Of course, the “I” 
sense must be one of the senses co- 
Ordinated and focussed with one or 
more senses focussed and function- 
ing through their particular organs of 
sense. The first memory that one has 
of his existence in the physical world 
1s when his “I” sense of his personal- 
ity awoke and was co-ordinated with 
one or more of his other senses, while 
they were focussed on some physical 
object or happening. The infant or 
child can see objects and hear noises 
before the “I” sense awakes and be- 
comes co-ordinated with seeing and 
hearing. During that time it is 
merely animal. Not until the infant 
is able to think or feel or say “I” in 
connection with the seeing or hearing 
or other sensing, does human exist- 
ence or personality-memory begin. 
The physical side of personality-mem- 
ory ends with the death of the 
physical body, at which time the 
human elemental with its senses with- 
draws from its shell, the physical 
body, and is cut off from the organs 
and nerve-centers. 

The psychic side of personality- 
memory should begin coincident with 
or prior to the beginning of person- 
ality-memory. Then the “I” sense 
would be awake and would connect 
itself as a form with one or more of 
the psychic senses, such as _ clair- 
voyance or clairaudience, and these 
would be linked with and so related 
to the physical organs of sense that 
the psychic world and the physical 
world would be adjusted and related 
to the physical body and its organs. 
But this adjustment of the psychic 
with the physical side of personality- 
memory is not made, and the psychic 
senses are not usually opened up 
naturally in man. The psychic sense- 
memories are usually so closely linked 
with the physical organs and physical 
objects of sense that man usually is 
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not able to distinguish or have mem- 
ory of existence apart from his physi- 
cal body. 

If the psychic side of personality- 
memory is turned toward physical 
things, the psychic personality will 
end soon after the death of the physi- 
cal body, and the life and doings of 
the personality will be ended and 
blotted out. Such event will be like 
a blank or blot or scar made on the 
mind connected with that personality. 
When the senses are turned toward 
ideal subjects of thought, such as the 
betterment of mankind, the education 
and improvement of the senses by 
occupying them with ideal subjects 
in poetry, or music, or painting, or 
sculpture, or an ideal pursuit of the 
professions, then the senses impress 
themselves accordingly on the mind, 
and the mind carries over, beyond 
death, memory of those ideal sensuous 
perceptions which were impressed 
upon it. The personality is broken up 
after death, and the particular mem- 
ories of the personality connected 
with physical objects and things in 
that life is destroyed by the breaking 
up of the senses which made that 
personality. Where, however, the 
psychic senses of that personality 
were concerned with ideal subjects 
connected with the mind, there the 
mind carries with it the impressions. 
When the mind has built for it the 
new personality made up of its new 
senses, the memories of the past per- 
sonality carried by the mind as im- 
pressions will, in turn, impress the 
senses and aid their development 
along the particular subjects with 
which they had in the past been con- 
cerned. 

Loss of memory of the past life 
and prior lives is caused by the loss 
of the last and prior personalities. As 
mankind has no other memory than 
the seven orders of personality-mem- 
ory, a man cannot know or remem- 
ber himself apart from the senses of 

















his personality, nor apart from 
objects connected with that person- 
ality. He loses memory of a past 
life because the senses of one per- 
sonality are disarranged and broken 
up by death, and there is nothing left 
to reproduce as sense-memories in 
the next life, the things with which 
that personality was concerned. 

The partial or total loss of memory 
of things connected with this life is 
due to the impairment or permanent 
loss of the instrument through which 
that memory works, or to the injury 
or loss of the elemental beings which 
produce inemcry. The loss of sight 
or hearing may be due to a physical 
Cause, such as an injury inflicted on 
the eye or ear. But if the being which 
is called sight or the being which is 
called sound remains uninjured, and 
the injury to the organ is repaired, 
then sight and hearing will be re- 
stored. But if these beings were 
themselves injured, then there would 
be not only loss of sight or hearing, 
in proportion to the injury, but these 
beings would be unable to reproduce 
as memories the sights and sounds 
with which they had been familiar. 

The loss of memory, when not due 
to physical causes, is produced by 
the abuse of the senses or by lack 
of control and education of the 
senses, or by wearing out of the 
sense elementals, resulting in old age, 
or by the mind’s being concerned 
with subjects of thought without re- 
gard to present conditions. 

The over indulgence of the sex 
function inflicts injury on the being 
called sight; and the degree of the 
injury sustained determines the de- 
gree of partial loss or the total loss 
of sight-memory. Disregard of the 


uses of words and the relation of 
sounds prevents the growth and de- 
velopment of the being known as 
sound-sense and makes it unable to 
reproduce as sound-memories the vi- 
brations it had received. The abuse 
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of the palate or the neglect to culti- 
vate the palate, dulls the being called 
taste and makes it unable to differ- 
entiate between tastes and to repro- 
duce taste-memory. The palate is 
abused by alcohol and other harsh 
stimulants, and by excessive feeding 
without attention to the particular 
niceties of taste in food. Loss of 
sense-memory may result from ir- 
regularities in the actions of the sight 
and sound and taste senses, by glut- 
ting the stomach and intestines with 
more than they can digest, or by put- 
ting into them what they cannot 
digest. What is called smell is in the 
personality an elemental being, a 
magnetically polarized being of sex. 
Irregularities of action, detrimental to 
the other senses, can depolarize and 
throw out of focus the smell-sense, 
or demagnetize it and make it unable 
to register or reproduce the emana- 
tions characteristic of an object; and, 
indigestion or improper feeding can 
stagnate or disorganize and cause the 
loss of smell memory. 

Such are the causes of the loss of 
the particular sense-memories. There 
are defects of memory which are not 
actually loss of memory, though they 
are often so called. A person goes 
to purchase certain articles, but on 
his arrival at the store he cannot re- 
member what he went to buy. An- 
other person cannot remember parts 
of a message, or what he was going 
to do, or what he is searching for, or 
where he puts things. Another for- 
gets the names of persons, places, or 
things. Some forget the number on 
the houses or the streets on which 
they live. Some are unable to re- 
member what they said or did yester- 
day or the week before, though they 
may be able to describe with accuracy 
happenings in their early childhood. 
Often such defects of memory are 
signs of the dulling or wearing away 
of the senses by advancing age; but 
even such advance of old age is due 
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, to the lack of control of the senses by 
control of the mind, and by not having 
trained the senses to be true ministers 
to the mind. “Bad memory, “forget- 
fulness,” “absent-mindedness,” are re- 
sults of one’s failure to so control the 
mind that the mind may control the 
senses. Other causes of defects of 
memory are business, pleasure, and 
trifles, which engage the mind and are 
allowed to crowd out or efface what it 
had intended to do. Again, when the 
mind is engaged with subjects of 
thought not related to present con- 
ditions or to the senses, the senses 
wander toward their natural objects, 
while the mind is engaged with itself. 
Then follows absent-mindedness, for- 
getfulness. 

Failure to remember is due chiefly 


to not giving the necessary attention 
to what it is desired to be remem- 
bered, and to not making the order 
clear, and to not charging with sufh- 
cient force the order which should 
be remembered. 

What causes one to forget his 
own name or where he lives, though 
his memory may not be impaired in 
other respects? 

The not remen.bering of one’s name 
and where one lives, is due to the 
throwing the “I’ sense and the sight 
and sound senses out of touch or out 
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of focus. When the “I” sense is 
switched off or cut off from the other 
senses in personality-memory, and 
the other senses are properly related, 
the personality will act without hav- 
ing identity—that is, providing it is 
not obsessed or taken possession of 
by some other entity. The one 
having such an experience might re- 
cognize places and converse about 
ordinary things which did not need 
identification in relation to himself, 
But he would feel empty, vacant, lost, 
as though he were searching for 
something which he had known and 
forgotten. In this connection one 
would not have the usual sense of re- 
sponsibility. He would act, but not 
from the sense of duty. He would eat 
when hungry, drink when thirsty, and 
sleep when fatigued, somewhat as 
animals do, when prompted by 
natural instinct. This condition might 
be caused by an obstruction of the 
brain, in one of the ventricles, or an 
interference with the pituitary body. 
If so, the sense of “I” would be re- 
stored when the obstacle was re- 
moved. Then the “I” sense would 
come again into touch and focus with 
the other senses, and that person 
would at once remember his name, 
and recognize his whereabouts and 
his home. A FRIEND. 


























